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A STRANGE PASSENGER, 


By Epwarp HEIns. 


HEN my packet-ship, the Hermione, was preparing to sail 
from Liverpool for New York, I was warned to take pre- 
cautions against receiving as passenger a certain Mary Youngson, 
who, while nursing her sick husband—a man considerably her senior 
—had poisoned him to death, laid hold of all the money and valuables 
she could get, and then had made off. It was thought that she would 
try to leave England on some outward-bound ship—most likely for 
America, where she had friends—and therefore I sharply scrutinised 
the passengers, eight in number, who were brought off to my vessel 
inatender. As they stepped aboard I was relieved to perceive that 
none of them tallied with the description I had obtained of Miss 
Youngson, who, I was told, was a beautiful woman, over thirty-five 
years of age, about five feet six inches in height, and very slender, 
with brown hair, dark eyes, and a clear complexion. She had been 
born and educated abroad, but her father had been an Englishman, 
and an amateur actor, from whom she had inherited a remarkable 
capacity for deceiving people as to her character. 

Two of the female passengers who now came aboard were married 
ladies, and of dark complexion ; there were also two young women 
of about twenty-one: one, a Miss Lorton, plain and stout ; the other, 
Miss Merwin, slender and tall, apparently not less than five feet nine 
inches, with the most childish, innocent-looking face, for one of her 
age, that I ever saw. She had brown hair and eyes, small, baby-like 
features, and smooth, glowing cheeks, which were constantly dimpled 
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with smiles. As she slightly lifted her long skirt, we saw that instead 
of shoes or boots she wore ornamented buskins of some kind of soft 
leather, which made no noise when she walked. Afterwards we 
heard that she wore them because she had lately sprained her feet, 
and could not yet bear harder leather. 

From the first I could see that my son Tom, a young man of 
twenty-five, and chief officer, was greatly impressed by this girl. 

He had always liked tall women, and anything “ babyish ” in their 
looks or manners particularly pleased him. Still, I was surprised at 
the end of one short week after we sailed to learn that he had actually 
proposed to her and been accepted. 

“ She is so artless, so ingenuous, so free from guile of any kind,” 
said he, “that you can read her heart at once! We are to be 
married on coming back to Liverpool, at the house of her aunt, who 
is expecting her. With her usual childish frankness she informed me 
that, although having a small fortune in Three per cents., left to her by 
her father, who was a merchant, she is at present short of cash, which 
would hinder her from purchasing, on landing, certain little articles 
she desired towards a wedding outfit. I was so touched by her shy 
infantile way, blended with timid distress at having to tell me this, 
that I at once went to my room and procured the five-thousand-dollar 
United States bond, which you know I lately bought with my savings, 
and gave it to her, telling her where she could get it cashed, and bade 
her then take out of it whatever she needed.” 

“ Why, Tom, you don’t say so?” I cried, rather startled. 

“ Of course,” he answered. “Why not? We are engaged, and 
it ought to be the same about money matters as if we were married.” 

He went below, and I sat long in the clear moonlight, thinking 
it over as a hasty, foolish piece of business, when suddenly I was 
startled by the cry of the look-out forward. 

* Sail, ho! right ahead !” 

The stranger—a large ship—put her helm a-port, so I had no 
doubt she would pass us safely enough ; but, as she was going by, her 
helmsman raising his wheel too soon, her bow swung off, and her 
jibboom caught under my spanker sheet, lifting the spar and snapping 
it off with a crash. 

There was noise and confusion as we worked briskly to keep the 
two vessels apart and prevent further damage, in the midst of which 
several of the passengers came running up, somewhat frightened, to 
find out what was the matter. 

“Tt is nothing ; we are all right now!” I cried, to reassure them, 
as the other ship swung clear of us. 
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Miss Merwin had emerged from the companion way after the 
others ; and as I looked towards her form, distinctly revealed by the 
moonlight and one of the lanterns, I stood stock-still in the utmost 
astonishment, for, as true as I am a living man, her stature now 
seemed at least three inches shorter than I had hitherto seen it! 

I was the only one who noticed her at that time, and on meeting 
my gaze she drew back as quick as a flash, and vanished in the cabin. 

The strange phenomenon I had witnessed for a moment almost 
took away my breath. My whole mind was fixed upon this one thing, 
and when my son came up, a few hours later, to take the deck, I 
described the singular change I had noticed in Miss Merwin’s stature. 

He stared at me at first as if he thought me mad ; then broke 
out into an incredulous laugh, saying that my eyes or the imperfect 
light must have deceived me. 

I knew better, however ; but, finding I could not convince him, 
I told him to wait until the young lady should appear at breakfast in 
the morning, when. he might see for himself. 

Two hours later the second mate came up to relieve Tom, who 
then went below. The officer, seeing me seated in a reverie on the 
quarter-deck, walked amidships, where he stood looking carelessly 
forward. 

All at once, judge of my surprise, when, on raising my head, I 
beheld, leaning against the rail near me, a person I had never seen 
before—a slender, middle-aged man, of rather low stature, with hair 
covering nearly every part of the face excepting the eyes, which 
glittered like fire-balls in the moonlight ! 

“Why, halloa! Who are you? Where did you come from ?” I 
cried. 

“Pray don’t excite yourself,” he coolly answered. “I am a 
detective, and got aboard in the harbour through the connivance of 
one of your crew—I am not going to tell you which one—who also 
supplies me with food. I have been all along in the state-room next 
to Miss Merwin’s, with my carpet-bag. Had you looked in the room 
you would have seen me, but you probably missed the key, or thought 
it was lost.” 

“That is true ; but——” 

“ Here is my warrant,” he interrupted, handing me a paper, which, 
on reading it by the lantern’s light, I perceived was a signed 
document, apparently from the proper authorities, instructing John 
Clews, the bearer, a detective, to conceal himself aboard the 
Hermione, and act as he might see fit in his endeavour to detect the 
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murderess, Mrs. Youngson, who it was suspected was a passenger in 
disguise aboard that vessel. 

‘She is here,” was his confident reply, when I remarked that 
there must be some mistake. ‘I have not watched through the hole 
I bored in the partition for nothing.” 

‘“Why, man!” I cried, aghast, “she cannot be the guilty one. 
She is innocence itself—as artless as a child. Besides, she is very 
tall and young ; whereas I have been told that the murderess was 
much shorter, and nearly twice as old.” 

He laughed in a way which to me was indescribably disagreeable. 

“Tt is not Miss Merwin I allude to,” he said. “ You will re- 
member that the state-room of Miss Lorton is also next to mine.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, almost as much surprised as before, 
“you suspect that stout young lady who—— ?” 

“T don’t suspect,” he interrupted; “I now her to be the 
criminal !” 

“But she is young, plain, and stout ; the accused woman was 


” 





slender 
“ Bah !” he again interrupted. “ Disguise! That will explain all. 


It is easy for a woman of that kind to make herself look younger and 
stouter than she really is. Should we fall in with a good Liverpool- 
bound ship, I shall arrest this woman, and take her on board of it 
with me. I will go back to my room now. You may or may not 
see me again before we sight a home-bound craft.” 

With that he glided like a shadow into the cabin. 

Now, then, I had something to keep me awake—to drive all 
thoughts of turning-in from my mind. So, after all, that woman— 
that terrible murderess—was aboard my ship ! 

I commenced to walk the deck in no pleasant frame of mind, and 
the morning light stole around me before I was awaré that the hour 
was so late. 

When breakfast was ready in the cabin, Miss Merwin was absent 
from her accustomed place at the table. During the progress of the 
meal, I looked more than once at Miss Lorton—the stout young lady 
who the detective had positively asserted was Mary Youngson, the 
poisoner. 

The quiet dignity and composure of her manner, the frank, 
honest expression of her face, and its undeniable plainness, seemed to 
me so natural, so real, that I marvelled how the detective contrived 
to penetrate through so perfect a disguise. 

Feeling tired-out after breakfast, I slept until near noon. 

When I went on deck, Tom was superintending the repairing of 


the spanker-boom. 
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“Tt is very strange,” he said to me, uneasily, “ Miss Merwin has 
not yet shown herself.” 

The day wore on without our seeing her. Even at supper-time 
she did not make her appearance. 

Tom looked pale and concerned. Finally he went and knocked 
at her door, calling her name. There was no response. 

“TI do not know what to make of it,” he said to me on deck. 
“Oh, father!” he added, wildly, “is it possible she can have suddenly 
died ?” 

“T don’t think so,” I answered—she seemed to be in good 
health ;” and then thought to myself, “ Were it not that we are where 
we are, and shea different sort of person, I might suspect that she 
had absconded with your money.” 

As night approached, her non-appearance excited general com- 
ment, and I was advised to break open the door, which was locked. 
I did so, and we found her room empty. Her trunk was still there, 
but she was gone. 

My son looked at me as pale as death. 

“My God! what can have become of her?” he groaned. 

In fact, it certainly was a very singular case ; and, coupled with 
my previous observation of the strange shortening of the young 
woman’s stature, it seemed to me to partake almost of the super- 
natural. 

“May she not have gone on deck last night and fallen over- 
board ?” inquired one of the passengers. 

“Impossible !” I answered. “It was clear moonlight. I was on 
deck all night ; and, besides, I had good look-outs posted about the 
ship. The thing could not have happened unknown to us.” 

We looked to see if we might not find a note or something 
explanatory, but in vain. 

Then I ordered a thorough search to be made throughout the 
ship. This was done ; but no, she was not to be found, though every 
nook and corner was looked into. 

Then it occurred to me to speak to the detective about it ; and, 
as soon as I could do so unobserved, I knocked at his door. He 
cautiously opened it, but on seeing who was there he invited me in. 

I told him what had happened, not even omitting to mention the 
sudden change I had previously noticed in the young lady’s height. As 
I proceeded, I observed that his keen eyes seemed to grow larger, 

while the thick beard that covered the face of this singular man kept 
twitching, as if every hair was instinct with life. 
“Give me time,” he said, solemnly, when I had finished, “and I 
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will solve this mystery. In a few days I may be able to do it—per- 
haps not for a week.” 

I left him and went on deck. ‘Tom was there, looking so down- 
cast and forlorn that I resolved to acquaint him with the presence of 
the detective, and tell him what he had said, and so, perhaps, brighten 
him up a little. 

I did so, but my words had an effect I had not expected. Re- 
flecting a moment, he cried out, “Father, I believe that man is a 
humbug! But whether he be a detective or not, I now suspect that 
he is a thief and a murderer ; that he knew of Miss Merwin’s Having 
that 5,000-dollar bond, and that, in order to possess himself of it, he 
has hilled her and thrown her 'o0”y overboard!” 

I stared at him in amazement, and told him I feared that his 
grief had disturbed his reason. How was it possible, I asked him, 
that the man could have got the body overboard without our 
knowing it? , 

“ He could have choked her to death, carried her to one of the 
open cabin windows, and dropped her through that,” he replied. 

“Impossible,” I answered, “ without the splash being overheard 
by the man at the wheel, or by someone on deck. Besides, I doubt 
if he could have squeezed the body through either of our cabin 
windows, which, you know, are very small.” 

Tom, however, seemed to think it could have been done, owing 
to Miss Merwin being so slender, and, in spite of all my efforts, I 
could not entirely rid his mind of that horrible idea. 

Days passed, for we had head-winds which kept us off our course, 
but as yet the detective had nothing to tell me, though he said he 
soon might be able to explain the whole affair. 

A strange affair enough. Never before had I had such an ex- 
perience, or anything approaching to it, in any craft I commanded. 
The passengers were equally puzzled ; it was the talk of all aboard 
the ship. As for Tom, he grew paler, thinner, wilder every day. At 
last, one afternoon, when we had entered St. George’s Channel, he 
came up to me, and said, in a husky voice: “/¢ zs as ZI thought! 
Quick! I have something to show you! Make no noise!” 

I followed him. We both wore light slippers, and without noise 
entered the room Miss Merwin.had occupied. He pointed to a 
crevice, which he had evidently made in the partition, and looking 
through it, I saw the detective, in the next apartment, kneeling by 
his open carpet-bag, from which now protruded the zdentical buskins 
—I could not mistake them—which Miss Merwin had worn. Spread 
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out before him, he held a 5,000-dollar bond—evidently the one which 
my son had given to the young lady ! 

“You see!” he whispered. “Was I not right? He has mur- 
dered and robbed her !” 

Low as the whisper was, the man evidently heard it, for he pushed 
the buskins, and after them the bond, hastily down into the bag, 
which he then closed. 

Before I could hinder him, Tom rushed out and threw himself 
against the detective’s door with a force which broke the lock and 
admitted him into the room. He flew at the man, clutched him and 
shook him, when the fellow drew a dirk, but in his futile struggles to 
use it—for I held his wrist and soon disarmed him—Ais deard fell off, 
showing it was a false one, and at the same time his shirt-bosom was 
torn away about the throat. Then both Tom and I uttered a 
simultaneous cry of surprise on perceiving that this pretended detec- 
tive was a woman over thirty-five years of age—or, in other words, it 
was Miss Merwin herself, deprived of the cosmetics and other 
appliances which had, while in the natural attire of her sex, made her 
look so much younger than she was. 

The whole truth broke upon me at once. This woman, I sus- 
pected, was in reality Mary Youngson, the murderess, for her face 
and height now answered to the description I had of her ; and we 
found, while looking for my son’s bond in her carpet-bag, some 
articles bearing her name, and others marked with that of her victim. 
In fact, afterwards, while ill, she confessed to being Mary Youngson. 

Her motive in disguising herself was apparent. She had feared, 
after I discovered the strange shortening of her stature, that I might 
suspect who she really was; and, besides, the vuse would, she 
thought, enable her the better to escape from Tom and get off with 
his five thousand dollars. The mystery of her having, as Miss 
Merwin, looked so much taller than she was, we found explained by 
her buskins, which proved, like those sometimes worn by actors on 
the stage, to be provided with very thick cork soles, to give an 
appearance of elevation to the stature. 

On the night she so astonished me by the difference in her 
height she had, in her hurry and alarm, come up in her slippers, 
having forgotten to put on her buskins. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the detective’s warrant she had 
shown me was forged, written by herself; nor scarcely need it be 
mentioned that Tom was now disgusted with this woman, and entirely 
cured of his infatuation. 

Subsequently she died of a malignant fever while being conveyed 
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a prisoner back to England—thus escaping the punishment she so 
richly merited for her odious crime, although there were not wanting 
those who stoutly maintained that the charge had by no means been 
conclusively brought home to her. However, after occupying the 
public mind for more than the proverbial nine days, the “‘ Youngson 
Case,” as it was called, gave place to a fresher sensation. 
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OLD ENGLISH DRINKING SONGS. 


If wine and music have the power 
To ease the sickness of the soul.— Prior. 


ROBABLY the great superiority of our English convivial songs 
over those of other nations is due to the peculiarly social 
character of the people. Nearly three hundred years have elapsed 
since the first English drinking song of merit was written, and during 
that time our noblest and best poets have paid their vows to Bacchus. 
The very wisest and the best of men have been, not drunkards, but 
wine drinkers ; they have neither avoided the bottle nor concealed 
their regard for it. At all times men have sung of wine, and 
apparently all classes have found something to commend in the 
virtue of their lyrics. Horace sang of Falernian, Tom d’Urfey of 
wine, Bishop Still of ale, Rabelais of absinthe, and Burns of whisky. 
Unfortunately, Johnson had to shun the cup—he loved it too well. 
Addison was an acknowledged drinker, and Pope a secret one. Plato 
recommended wine, and Aristotle advised it. 

The first drinking song of merit, in English, occurs in that quaint 
old comedy of Bishop Still’s, “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” The lines 
are too well known to need quoting : 

I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good ; 

But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 


From the period when dancing round the Maypole was in vogue 

date these two songs. The first (1593) runs : 
Bonny Bacchus, god of wines, 
Cheefe maintainer of our vines, 
Sucker the soule in greefe which pines ; 
Water to drinke, I hold not goode, 
Thy juice, O Bacchus, breeds best blood. 
Nectar, good Bacchus, nectar send, 
Brave Bacchus, do thy bounty lend ; 
Unto Tom Typse; stand a frend, 
And so thy fame will never end. 
Nectar, sweet nectar, is my wish, 
Behold my<tankard and my dish, 
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The second is as follows 
The gods of Love 
Which raigne above, 
Maintain this feast ; 
Let Bacchus find 
Their hearts most kind 
To every guest. 
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And long may Bacchus brave it here, 
In pleasures to abound, 
That wine and beer, and belly gut cheere, 
With plenty here be found. 
I pray likewise, 
That ere you rise, 
You drink your fill ; 
That no man want, 
Nor find it skant, 
Whereof to swill. 
Then may you all carouse in blisse, 
And bid farewell to woe ; 
Who lives in this he cannot misse, 
But straight to Heaven goe. 
Be merry all. 

When Charles II. was king there was a great outburst of convivial 
song writing. Then lived and flourished the author of “ Pills to 
Purge Melancholy ”—Tom d’Urfey, over whose somewhat coarse 
wit Charles’s wild Court used to spend many a night. Tom Brown 
also flourished in the seventeenth century. One of his best songs 
_ THE WHET. 

Wine, wine in a morning, 
Makes us frolic and gay, 

That like eagles we soar 
In the pride of the day ; 


Gouty sots of the night 
Only find a decay. 























*Tis the sun ripes the grape, 

And to drinking gives light : 
We imitate him 

When by moon we're at heigh ; 
They steal wine who take it 

When he’s out of sight, 
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Boy, fill all the glasses, 

Fill them up now he shines ; 
The higher he rises 

The more he refines ; 
For wine and wit fall 

As their maker declines. 


Brome, the Attorney of the Lord Mayor’s Court, the Royalist at 
heart and the Roundhead by force, published several of this class of 
songs in the “Rump.”! One “On Canary” is excellent : 


Of all the rare juices 
That Bacchus or Ceres produces, 
There’s none that I can, nor dare I, 
Compare with the princely Canary. 
For this is the thing 
That a fancy infuses ; 
This first got a king, 
And next the nine Muses ; 
*Twas this made old poets so sprightly to sing, 
And fill all the world with the glory and fame on’t ; 
They Helicon call’d it, and the Thespian spring, 
But this was the drink, though they knew not the name on’t. 


From the Revolution to the time of Burns, Dibdin, and Morris 
there is not much that is worth chronicling in the world of con- 
vivial song. Dibdin wrote a few and Sheridan a few, and Wolfe 
his noble “‘ How stands the glass around?” Burns never penned a 
better song than “ Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut.” It is inherent 
with cheerful good-fellowship, and very rhythmical in style. It is 
perhaps the best specimen of a drinking song which Scotland owns. 
Byron only left us one, “ Fill the goblet again,” and Tom Moore 
none, although such titles as ‘‘ Come, send round the wine” and 
“ Drink of this cup” are suggestive of conviviality. Barry Cornwall’s 
are classical gems, particularly his lines entitled “ Wine.” 

I love wine! Bold, bright wine ! 
That maketh the spirit both dance and shine ! 


Others may care for water fare, 
But give me Wine ! 


and his still more poetical— 


Sing !—Who sings 

To her who weareth a hundred rings ? 
Ah, who is this lady fine ? 

The Vine, boys, the Vine ! 





* “Collection of the Choycest Poems and Songs relating to the late Times, 
from 1639 to 1661.” 
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The mother of mighty Wine, 

A roamer is she 

O’er wall and tree, 

And sometimes very good company. 


We must not forget the following quaint song by the author of 
“ The Groves of Blarney ”—“ Honest Dick Milliken.” 


Ps Hap I THE TUN WHICH BACCHUS USED. 


Had I the tun which Bacchus used, 
Id sit on it all day ; 

For, while a can it ne’er refused, 
He nothing had to pay. 


My friend should sit as well as I, 
And take a jovial pot ; 

For he who drinks—although he’s dry— 
Alone, is sure a sot. 


But since the tun which Bacchus used 
We have not here —what then ? 
Since god-like toping is refused, 
Let’s drink like honest men, 


In the county of Somerset, even at the present time, the country 
people sing this version of the old song— 


THE LEATHERN BOTTEL. 


God above, who rules all things, 
Monks and abbots, and beggars and kings, 
The ships that in the sea do swim, 
The earth, and all that is therein, 
Not forgetting the old cow’s hide, 
And everything else in the world beside, 
And I wish his soul in heaven may dwell 
Who first invented this leathern bottél. 


Oh! what do you say to the glasses fine ? 
OF" they shall have no praise of mine. 
Suppose a gentleman sends his man 
To fill them with liquor as fast as he can, 
The man he falls in coming away 
And sheds the liquor so fine and gay. 
But, &c. 


Oh! what do you say tothe tankard fine ? 
Oh! it shall have no praise of mine. 
Suppose a man and his wife fall out, 
And such things happen sometimes no doubt ; 
They pull and they haul ; in the midst of the fray 
They shed the liquor so fine and gay. 
But, &c, 


























Old English Drinking Songs. 


THE BARLEY Mow. 


And we’ll drink out of the nipperkin, boys, 
A health to the Barley Mow. 

And we’ll drink out of the nipperkin, boys, 
A health to the Barley Mow. 

The nipperkin, pipperkin, and the brown bowl, 
A health to the Barley Mow, my boys, 
A health to the Barley Mow. 

And we'll drink out of the half-quartern, boys, 
A health to the Barley Mow. 

Here’s a health to go merrily round, boys, 
A health to the Barley Mow. 

The half-quartern, pipperkin, and the brown bowl, 
A health to the Barley Mow, my boys, 
A health to the Barley Mow. 


The foregoing is an old song still popular in Hertfordshire and 
the adjoining counties, where it is frequently sung by the countrymen 
in alehouses after their daily labour. At the end of each verse all 
join in chorus, repeating the words “ A health to the barley mow,” and 
prolonging the final note. At each verse the measure increases 
gradually from half-pint and so on until the barrel or hogshead is 
reached. Sometimes the words are made to multiply at each verse 
by saying or singing after the words “nipperkin, pipperkin,” half- 
quartern, quartern, &c., one being added at each verse, and always 
finishing with “and the brown bowl.” 


THE BARLEY Mow. 
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One of the best of convivial songs is that written for the Beefsteak 
Club. By a few slight alterations, it can be made to do duty at any 
time. 


You know the tune of the song 
Call’d ** Woo’d and marry’d an’ aw”’; 

Then help my chorus along, 

For my voice isn’t worth a straw, 
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I’m now in a cue to sing, 
If you'll but join my lay ; 

For I’ve dipped my Muse’s wing, 
And she’s ready to rise and play. 


Chorus. 
Then, guests, and brothers, an’ aw, 
Brothers, and guests, an’ aw, 
Oh, lend a lift to my lilt then, 
Guests, and brothers, an’ aw. 
Sussex, a county famous for a variety of folk-songs and folk- 
customs, has one or two special drinking chants, and this one, known 
s “I’ve been to France, and I’ve been to Dover,” is usually sung in 
the following manner. ‘The chairman stands behind a pail of beer 
with a tall horn cup in his hand, and fills it from the pail. The man 
next to him stands up, and, holding a hat with both hands by the 
brim, crown upwards, receives the cup from the chairman on the 
crown of the hat, not touching it with either hand. He then lifts 
the cup to his lips by raising the hat, and slowly drinks the contents. 
As soon as he begins to drink, the chorus strike up this chant : 
I’ve bin to France, and I’ve bin to Dodver, 
I’ve bin ramblin’, boys, all de wurld odver, 
Over and over, and over and oéver, 
Drink up yur liquor, and turn yur cup over, 
Over and over, and over and odver, 
De liquor’s drunk’t up, and de cup is turned odver. 


The man drinking is expected to empty his glass by the end of 
the fourth line, and then to return the hat to the perpendicular, still 
holding it by the brim, and to toss the cup into the air, and, reversing 
the hat, to catch the cup in it as it falls. If he fails, the chorus say— 


De liquor’s drink’t up, but the cup ain’t turned over, 


and the unhappy — man has to go through the ceremony again. 
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Another favourite Sussex convivial ditty is “Bowl! Bowl !” 
Come all you good fellows, give ear to me, come ! 
I'll sing in the praise of good brandy and rum, 
Old ale and good cyder o’er England do roll, 
Give me the punch-ladle, I’ll fathom the bowl! 
I’ll fathom the bowl, I’ll fathom the bowl, 
Bowl! Give me the punch-ladle, I’ll fathom the bowl ! 
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My father he lies in the depths of the sea, 
With the stones at his feet, but no matter to me ; 
There’s a clear crystal fountain o’er England doth roll, 
Give me the punch-ladle, I’ll fathom the bowl ! 

I'll fathom the bowl, &c. 


From France there comes brandy, from Jamaica comes rum, 
Sweet oranges and lemons from Portugal come, 
Old ale and good cyder o’er England do roll, 
Give me the punch-ladle, I’ll fathom the bowl ! 
I'll fathom the bowl, &c. 
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In many of the southern counties of England this harvester’s 
drinking song is well known. The music is a version in the major 
key of the minor air, “The Miller of the Dee,” or, as Mr. Chappell 
has it, “ The budgeon it is a delicate trade.” 


THE WoOoDcUTTER. 


Here’s a health unto the jolly woodcutter 
That lives at home at ease; 
He takes his work a slight in hand, 
And he leaves it when he please. 
He takes the withe and he winds, 
And he lays it on the ground ; 
Around the faggot he binds it— 
Drink round, brave boys, drink round ! 
Drink round, brave boys! drink round, brave boys ! 
Till it does come to me ; 
The longer we sit here and drink 
The merrier we shall be. 


Here’s a health unto our master, 
The founder of the feast ; 
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I wish him well with all my heart, 
That his soul in heaven may rest ; 
That all his work may prosper, 
Whatever he takes in hand ; 
For we are all his servants, 
And all at his command. 
So drink, boys, drink! so drink, boys, drink ! 
And see you do not spill, 
For if you do, you shall drink two, 
For it is our master’s will. 
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gen harvesters of Norfolk have a capital song which is sometimes 
heard even in these degenerate days ; it is scarcely sufficient of a 
convivial one to be worthy of a place here, though it is sung at the 
famous suppers in connection with the harvest. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE WASSAILER’S SONG. 


Wassail ! wassail ! all over the town, 

Our toast it is white, and our ale it is brown ; 
Our bowl is made of a maplin tree, 

We be good fellows all ; I drink to thee. 


Here’s to our horse and his right ear, 
God send our maester a happy new year ; 
A happy new year as e’er he did see, 
With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 


Here’s to our mare and to her right eye, 

God send our mistress a good Christmas pie ; 
A good Christmas pie as e’er I did see, 

With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 
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Here’s to our cow, and to her long tail, 
God send our maester us never may fail 
Of a cup of good beer ; I pray you draw near, 
And our jolly wassail it’s then you shall hear. 


Be here any maids? I suppose there be some, 

Sure they will not let young men stand on the cold stone ! 
Sing hey O, maids ! come troll back the pin, 

And the fairest maid in the house let us in. 

Come, butler, come, bring us bowl cf the best ; 

I hope your soul in heaven will rest ; 

But if you do bring us a bow! of the small, 


Then down fall butler, bow] and all. 


In many parts of England it is still customary to hand round the 
wassail (health-bowl) on the last night of the old year. The custom 
is said to be of Saxon origin, and it is derived from one of the 
observances of the Feast of Yule. 

There is an old song known as “ Joan’s ale was new,” which is 
sometimes thought to be a lampoon levelled at Cromwell and his wife, 
whom the Royalists nicknamed “Joan.” It is too long to quote in 
its entirety, but these few verses will show the nature of the com- 


position : 


Joan’s ALE WAs NEw. 


There were six jovial tradesmen, 

Anda they all sat down to drinking, 

For they were a jovial crew ; 

They sat themselves down to be merry, 
And they called for a bottle of sherry ; 
You're welcome as the hills, says Nolly, 
While Joan’s ale is new, brave boys, 
While Joan’s ale is new. 

The first that came in was a soldier, 
With his firelock over his shoulder ; 
Sure no one could be bolder, 

And a long broad-sword he drew. 

He swore he would fight for England’s ground, 
Before the nation should be run down ; 
He boldly drank their healths all round, 
While Joan’s ale was new. 

The next that came in was a tinker, 

And he was no small beer drinker, 

And he was no strong ale shrirker, 
Among the jovial crew ; 

For his brass nails were made of metal, 
And he swore he’d go and inend a kettle, 
Good heart, how his hammef and nails did rattle 
When Joan’s ale was new ! 
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In some parts of Suffolk a curious custom still prevails of singing 
at the harvest suppers the song known as “ The Duke of Norfolk.” 
One of the company is crowned with an inverted pillow or cushion, 
whilst another presents to him, kneeling down to make the presen- 
tation, a jug of ale. Probably the custom is derived from the homage 
which used to be paid to the Dukes of Norfolk, the possessors of wide 
domains in that county. To “serve the Duke of Norfolk ” was, at 
one period, equivalent to making merry. The idea of the crowning 
with a cushion is, that he who takes the ale must drink it off with- 
out spilling it, or without allowing the cushion to fall. 





The next that came in was a ragman, 
With his rag-bag over his shoulder ; 

Sure no one could be bolder 

Among the jovial crew. 

They sat and called for pots and glasses, 
Till they were all drunk as asses, 

And burnt the old ragman’s bag to ashes, 
While Joan’s ale was new. 


I amthe Dukeof Nor - folk, Newlycometo Suf-folk,SayshallI be at- 
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OLp SIMON THE KING. 


In a humour I was of late, 
As many good fellows may be, 
To think of no matters of state, 
But to seek for good company 
That best may suit my mind. 
So I travell’d both up and down ; 
No company I could find, 
Till I came to the sight of the Crown. 
My hostess was sick of the mumps, 
‘The maid was ill at her ease, 
The tapster was drunk in his dumps, 
They were all of one disease, 
Says Old Simon the king. 
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If a man should be drunk to-night, 
And laid in his grave to-morrow, 
Will you or any man say 
That he died of care and sorrow ? 
Then hang up all sorrow and care, 
’Tis able to killa cat, . 
And he that will drink all right 
Is never afraid of that ; 
For drinking will make a man quaff, 
And quaffing will make a man sing, 
And singing will make a man laugh, 
And laughing long life will bring, 
Says Old Simon the king. 
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In an excellent article on English convivial song writers in the 
Irish Quarterly Review for 1885, the following remarks occur : 


The true poet loves all nature, and all her gifts. . . . Thus it is that the poet 
becomes a convivial song writer ; and as there can be no great bard in a state of 
barbarism, so there can be no good convivial songs in any language unless the 
people who speak it have arrived at that phase of civilisation at least where the 
interchange of thoughts and feelings is held to form a considerable portion of the 

: enjoyment which rational beings experience when, gathered together, they ‘* sit at 
good men’s feasts.” The savage who gorges himself with the grilled buttock of 
his captured enemy has, in his wild gibberish, no melody of a convivial character. 
He has his songs which tell him that his opponents have been scalped, or which 
relate the stories of savage wooings, but these are only the natural feelings of 
every heart beating in the great theatre of the world—revenge and love. 

Passing from the savage to the semi-civilised, we come to the Russian serf and 
to the English railway navvy. They sing of eating and of drinking ; they sing, too, 
of love—that is, they sing of women—but of convivial songs they are entirely igno- 
rant. The navvy has no song that speaks to his heart, save through the medium 
of his palate or of his eyes. Of that which pleases his palate he sings : 
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Oh! I wish I had a piece o’ pork, 
With fat three inches thick, 
I'd tuck it in, ’twould blow me out, 
And swell me like a tick. 
Of his sweetheart, and how he means to please her, he bellows: 
Oh ! my wesket it is red, 
And my jacket it is blue, 
This is repeated three times, and then he goes on: 
I’m a chick-a-leary cove, 
And she loves me too. 


The writer of the article goes from these refined specimens of 
song to the lyrics of the peasants, nor pauses to give a word to the 
rollicking Bacchanalian choruses of some of the sailors’ chanties. 
In these we find some of the true characteristics of the convivial song ; 
the tars have an inordinate affection for the German students’ trium- 
virate, ‘Wein, Weib, und Gesang.” 

The favourite drinking song of our British sailors is one of the 
best known of their hauling chanties. The name speaks for its 


convivial tone. 
WHISKY ,~ wk 
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Solo. Oh, whisky is the life of man ! 

Chorus. Oh, whisky, oh, Johnny ! 

Solo. Oh, whisky is the life of man ! 

Chorus. Oh, whisky for my Johnny ! 

Solo. Oh, whisky makes me pawn my clothes! 
Chorus. Oh, whisky, oh, Johnny ! 

Solo, Oh, whisky makes me pawn my clothes ! 
Chorus. Oh, whisky for my Johnny ! 


and so on. There is a great deal of repetition and a very little 
common sense in this ditty ; but nevertheless it is immensely popular, 
and is always received with much delight by the blue-jackets. 
Rabelais’ “ Chanson 2 boire ” is such an epitome of the sentiments 
of the true convivial song that I cannot refrain from quoting four 


lines of it : 
Remplis ton verre vuide, 
Vuide ton verre plein ; 
Je ne puis souffrir dans la main, 
Un verre ni vuide ni plein, 
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and surely the merest sketch on the subject of drinking songs would 
be incomplete without an allusion to Ben Jonson’s incomparable 
verses, which have been perhaps more quoted than any others within 


recent times : 
Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave 2 kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 


LAURA ALEX. SMITH. 
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IN A SCOTCH FARM KITCHEN. 


O not think that I am going to write of culinary mysteries 

in this Carglen kitchen. I am no adept in the cookery 

art, but would refer you, if you are interested in such matters, to the 

Kaim of Derncleugh in “Guy Mannering,” where you will find 

Meg Merrilies brewing a decoction as savoury and well-flavoured as 

that now simmering in the pot on the kitchen “crook” of any house- 

wife or maid in all the North Country farmsteads. But I purpose 

telling a little of what happens when the evening meal is over and 

satisfaction reigns in the stomachs of all who sit around the fireplace 
in the old farmhouse of Linkerstown. 

Linkerstown! The place was the symbol, and the reality too, of 
that which was oldest and most venerable in our parochial world. It 
was a straggling place at the top of a windy brae, steeper than any in 
Carglen, where fruitful fields had taken the place of barren lands and 
bracken-covered picturesque slopes. Standing on the blasty side of 
the “auld wuid,” it had no shelter from the bleak northerly gale. It 
was all right when one had raced through the cornyard, jumped the 
dyke, and taken refuge amongst the fir-trees, but only a strong chest 
and well-clad body could withstand the storm-shower that swept 
with icy chill from the high hills of Kinvoir and the broad plain at 
the foot of the brae through which wandered the long winding toll- 
road. The winter gales were fierce and sharp, as we shall presently 
see ; but for precision of purpose, if we may apply such a phrase to 
“the wind that bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth,” 
the storms in late spring or early autumn fairly bore away the palm. 
In an equinoctial tempest I have more than once seen the barn and 
the long byre, with the back of the dwelling-house, bereft of their 
brand new coat of thatch, notwithstanding the protecting grip of the 
newly twisted straw ropes that bound it down. Many trees, too, in 
the “new wuid,” and some even in the “auld,” torn up by the 
roots and laid prone on the ground, bore testimony to the force of 
the blast. Vea, on one occasion, I remember the carrying away of a 
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big wooden shed which stood at the northern gable of the house, 
which was my home, close to, and almost forming a portion of, 
Linkerstown, to which it really belonged. It was fairly blown into 
fragments, and a high, softly sailing swing, a rude carpenter’s bench 
and many another prized treasure were swept for ever away. 

It is to this gusty, old-fashioned, scattered farmstead that I 
invite you, oh my friend, on a cold December night. If we start 
from the smiddy of Tap-the-neuk, which is already known, we 
shall mount the brae in about fifteen minutes’ time. The snow is 
once more deep on the upland and the lowland fields, and the 
shadows of night are fast gathering. A deep, strange peace has 
fallen on the whole country-side. ‘There is always peace in Carglen, 
except when the wind howls ; but as the gale becomes stilled, and the 
snow covers the ground, this peace is rendered intense. Yet winter 
creeps into your very bones, if I may so say, for the cold is terribly 
keen—keener even, one fancies, than if a good strong breeze carried 
the powdery snow in many a blinding whirl, and filled every 
aperture in one’s clothing with tiny wreaths. We will look round 
the farmstead before we go inside the kitchen. It is a wonderful 
maze of buildings, sheds, yards, middens, and dunghills. The 
farmhouse very properly occupies the place of honour in the centre, a 
long one-storied tenement, thatched with broom cut from the neigh- 
bouring wood, like all its attendant houses, though at present covered 
in its cold white coating of snow. There are only four rooms within, 
but these are of enormous size, and they are known respectively as 
the “kitchen,” “ but the hoose,” and “ben the hoose,” the last- 
named having consisted originally of but one apartment, though now 
divided into spaces for two bedrooms. In front is the midden, 
reeking under the kitchen window, and at the back is the main 
courtyard. To the right is another “sleepin’-hoose ”—the “men’s 
sleepin’-hoose ” it is called—and to the left there is another building, 
known as “Eppie Duff’s hoose.” Of the former I will here say 
nothing, because it has elsewhere been described, except this. Be 
careful to note which. of those two doors leads to the men’s 
quarters, and which to the cows’, for the “ sleepin’-hoose” and 
the “ cow-byre” are, as the herd-laddie said, ‘‘gey ower near.” 

But, while the men and women in the kitchen are finishing their 
supper, I must tell you a little about “ Eppie Duff’s hoose.” First I 
wiil explain why it was so named. Many years ago there dwelt a 
noted witch in Carglen (there are some, as you know, even in this 
night of grace 186-!) by the name of Eppie Duff. According 
to authentic history, she was a poor, decrepit creature, that a puff of 
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wind might have blown over, but a pair of enormous black eyes 
glared in her head, and she laughed a peculiar kind of laugh, which 
some could only describe as a sort of grunt. The credibility of the 
story that upon one occasion, when she had called at the door of the 
farmer of Kirstoun, “who was a bit o’ a scholard, but niggardly 
mean, ye ken,” he roared, “ Avaunt, beldame, with the soul of a 
swine !” in a voice of thunder, which for once at least frightened the 
witch—this story, I say, rests on evidence as good as need be. 
These were the very words, it was declared, for were they not written 
down at the time by a divinity student who had heard of the 
incident? Poor Eppie was ill-used by the Cargleners of that day. 
It was a luckless place, this of ours, in earlier times, as in 186-, 
and Eppie was the cause of much of the evil, you may be sure. 
She brewed storms, raised unearthly noises in the dark night, threw a 
spell over this one and that, till at length matters became critical, 
and “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live” was a text that began to 
be mumbled in the parish by some who seldom quoted texts, and 
by others, too, who ought to have known better. Poor Eppie 
trembled for her life, and with some cause, for superstition had a firm 
grip of the Carglen mind. Meanwhile, she was shunned. None 
spoke to her of their own accord, and no one would deal with her. 
The poor creature was on the brink of starvation. It was now that 
Andrew Reid, the then farmer of Linkerstown (it was held by Reids 
in those days, the Geddeses being descended through the maternal 
line), distinguished himself in the annals of our parochial history. 
He was a pious man—piety was evidently in the family blood—and 
he had “ wrastled in prayer aboot it,” with the result that he went to 
the poor starving creature, fed her, and brought her back with him 
to comfortable quarters in this extra dwelling-house. So that it 
came to be known in time as “ Eppie Duff’s hoose.” Eppie lived 
on, cared for and happy, lived long after she had become bedridden ; 
and Andrew Reid continued to thrive. At first people were horror- 
struck at the idea that “‘a child o’ God should shalter the deevil’s 
ain limb”; but when nothing uncanny happened, most began to 
think, “ Haith, an’ if she’s guid eneuch for Andrew, she’s guid 
eneuch for the likes o’ us,” and these again spoke to her, but there 
were still some who shook their .wise heads and said, “ Weel, 
weel, better hae treasure in hiven nor walth on yerth; it’s a’ the 
deil’s deein’, for it’s only the witch that biasses the han’ that feeds 
her.” 


Now I will tell you another yarn of Eppie Duff’s house (that is, I 
will tell it now, though I scarcely should have told it in 186-). 
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Opposite the main, indeed the only, entrance to “Eppie Duff's 
hoose” a long passage extends, whose outlet is apparently blocked 
by a strongly locked and unpolished deal door. It would take a bit 
of strength to burst open that door, and then there is only one 
person upon the farm who has a key to unlock it. Yet it is an 
ordinary-looking door, and when you enter the tiny room to which it 
leads nothing can be seen but simple rows of shelves, adorned with 
plain pewter jugs and earthenware basins, these containing milk 
thickly covered with cream, and those, to all appearance, quite empty. 
It is a guileless, unmystical apartment, surely. But is it? No. There 
is a secret spot there, which, if you know how to touch it in the right 
place, will show something quite unexpected within the limits of a 
miniature dairy. For lo! the shelves will move, and the wall open 
like the mysterious door in the caves of Kor (never mind the anach- 
ronism), first spoken of by that discerning man Rider Haggard, and 
you will be at the entrance to a dark earthen room. I may not tell 
you all that can be seen therein, but I will mention just this. There 
is a jolly whisky “still” in that underground shelter. ‘“ Underground?” 
say you. Yes, step round a little way in the snow, and you will 
observe that there is a steep mound at the back of “ Eppie Duff's 
hoose,” rising almost to a level with the roof, sufficiently large to 
admit of a spacious, hidden cave. Many a sweet drop was there 
prepared for the use of the farmer and his men, and for numerous 
country festivals at which whisky and whisky-toddy were important 
aids and cheerers. But is it possible, you may ask, that godly, 
pious people could thus, without qualm of conscience, systematically, 
and of well-established purpose, defraud the Queen’s revenue? Ay, 
indeed they could, and did, and it would have been a difficult—an 
impossible—task to persuade any Carglener that there was the least 
infraction of divine law in such a proceeding. “It’s the gohvermint 
that’s the sinner in sic a case, an’ no us,” is the verdict of ruling elder 
Smith Amos Gibb in our time, and you need not doubt that the 
moral problem was less clear to an earlier generation. In the neigh- 
bouring town of Kail, our parish was a kind of puzzle in this 
particular. The farmers and cottars had, many of them, running 
accounts with the town’s tradesmen, but the spirit-merchant profited 
little by Carglen patronage, and yet the fame of many amongst us 
had spread abroad. ‘ We think we ken ower weel, but we’s no say ; 
an’ yet it’s vera queer,” was the verdict against the country folks. In 
Carglen itself, notwithstanding superior knowledge, people kept quiet 
tongues in their mouths, inwardly blessing the give without too 
minutely inquiring as to the source of his supply. 
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But see, the supper is now finished, and a circle is being formed 
around the fire that blazes in the huge open chimney. We will 
therefore enter without breach of good manners. You are to under- 
stand that anyone who goes into a farm kitchen at supper-time is 
known at once as a greedy man, for he is well assured that he must 
eat, be his stomach as full as an egg is full of meat. ‘Come awa’ 
ben, sirs ; I’m raal gled to see ye. It’s a stormy nicht,” says the 
farmer. Every man in the room, from the foreman down to the herd- 
laddie, gives some kind of inarticulate gruat, or moves his body in 
quaint, uncouth manner, as if to say, “ Ay, ay, gled to see ye.” But 
words are difficult to frame, and it is only Maggie, the maid o’ the 
kitchen (she is a pretty girl, and maybe one of us has a tender 
corner in his heart for her), who speaks, and all she can say is, “ Is’t 
aye snawin’?” Not a very romantic inquiry from sweet lips, but yet 
the words sound pleasant. Then the second ploughman, Kit Clerk 
by name, whose face is already enshrined in a thick covering of 
tobacco smoke, jerks round one of the shorter forms or stools, of 
which there is a good supply in the kitchen, and motions us—not 
with his hand, which has done its hard day’s work, but with his foot— 
to sit down. Obeying this courteously tendered invitation, we take 
our place amongst the tired farm-labourers, and it is not long before 
our faces begin to glow with the heat from the blazing fire. 

The fire with well-dried logs supplied, 

Went roaring up the chimney wide, 
says Scott of the good old Christmas days ; but this is a burning 
heap of logs and peat, than which there can be no brighter or warmer 
blaze kindled at any time or in any place. Meanwhile we look 
around, and for this we have ample leisure, for conversation drags 
slowly, being confined to such questions and answers, at decent in- 
tervals, as these : ’ 
“Ye'll hae come frae the smiddy ?” 
“ Ay, ay.” 
. “ Few folk there the nicht ?” 
** Nae mony.” 
. “It’s fell wark for the sheep?” 
** An’ ye may say it.” 
. “Nae mony at the schule thé day ?” 
“ Hardly ony.” 
(from the sweet maid). “It’s ower snawy the nicht, I’m 
thinkin’, to gang doon to the shop?” 

A. (there being a hidden meaning in the inquiry). ‘‘ Maybe ay, 
an’ maybe no.” 


OPOPrPOPO SO 
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But enough of this. It will be seen that news is scarce and 
time plenteous for reflection. What a picture of cosiness! The wind 
may arise and howl without, the snow may gather in many a heap, 
the sheep may shiver in their hillside fold, but here there is warmth 
and cheer for man. It is a big room, the lamp not yet lit, and the 
lights and shadows of the roaring fire dance many a dance on the 
polished flagstones that cover the floor and the multitudinous rows 
of brightly shining plates and cups and jugs which grace the shelves. 
There are two tables in the kitchen, a long large one to the left from 
where we sit, and a smaller one to the right. If you are curious to 
see what the servants had for supper, take a peep at the larger table 
and you will see the remnants of a feast consisting of potatoes, 
mashed and mixed with cream, onion, butter, salt, and pepper, with 
an accompaniment of skimmed milk and unstinted quantities of oat- 
meal bread. This is the simple fare of our simple friends. Some 
have thought, and said, “‘ What a shame that the Carglen farmer 
should live so well himself and half starve his ili-paid labourer !” 
Well, it all depends on what is meant by living well. Look from the 
larger to the smaller table. There sits the farmer of Linkerstown, 
and he too has evidently been fed upon the same unpretentious meal. 
It is otherwise in many of the larger farms we know, where the 
master does not eat with his men, but Linkerstown was a reminder 
of older and better times, when there was a much greater solidarity 
of interest between the employer and the employed. On Sunday it 
is indeed different, for then the farmer always takes his dinner and 
supper “ but the hoose” ; but it is well understood that this is only 
done because he is always favoured with “‘ company,” and he would 
not care to ask strangers into the kitchen, nor would his servants 
desire their presence. 

There are many features which deserve notice, as we look around, 
but space forbids their description. One thing must, however, be 
mentioned. It is that bundle of birch twigs placed over the little 
window in the back of the house. The bunch is fresh in appearance 
and must have been cut very recently. It is a talisman of luck, and 
it was put there by Maggie. “It'll bring guid to the hoose,” said she ; 
but was she not thinking of her own fortunes? Her heart could 
possibly tell. At any rate, she believesin it. Ay, and so does every- 
one in this room, including the farmer himself, by a kind of instinct, 
for his reason could hardly justify his credence, he a man of sober life, 
and sound in the faith. 

By-and-by the kitchen work is finished, and the circle around 
the fire is completed, widening as the numbers increase. Maggie 
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sits down to sew, and Kirstie, the other maid, to knit, so we have 
beauty in the row. Do not smile, for there is at least one theres 
I can assure you, really beautiful! The farmer’s wife is absent. 
She, poor thing, has been confined to her bed for years, and is being 
attended “ben the hoose.” In the corner there is our friend the fore- 
man, and next to him his second in authority, the strong-limbed Kit 
Clerk. Then, in due succession, there sit on the stools Jock the 
* orra” man (z.e. odd man, man of all work), Jim the “ baillie” (ze. 
cattleman), Willie the herd-laddie, the two females, the farmer, you 
and I. ‘There is an old dame “ben the hoose” with the mistress ; 
our friend Mr. Geddes has sons and daughters, but they are out in 
the world, and so we think not of them. Another servant also is 
away on the lone hillside, but of him we shall hear shortly. Ifthe 
feast of reason and the flow of soul are somewhat meagre, pipes at least 
are plentiful and tobacco-fumes copious. A strong smoke current 
flows past your face and mine, with source in the mighty mouth of 
Kit Clerk and efflux in the open chimney ; but Maggie’s dear face 
is all the prettier as it is seen through this smoky shadow. We are 
a slow folk in Carglen, and we have sometimes a habit of hoarding as 
it were a piece of news like unto a miser his heap of coins—keeping 
it in our bosoms as if it were a sin to communicate it, and parting 
with it at length in a kind of grim agony of soul. Something of this 
sort has been going on in the mind of Jock the “‘orra” man, After 
shifting his legs, one over the other, at least half a dozen times, rolling 
uneasily on his stool, scratching his head, cocking his bonnet (it has 
a glaring red tassel on the top, which now seems redder than ever), 
and puffing till he is nearly out of breath, says he, “ Ye’ll hae heerd 
what’s happen’t ?” 

Now perhaps we have and perhaps we have not, so nothing is 
spoken, but all eyes gaze, as best they may through the smoky clouds, 
upon the face of the oracle. 

“T aye thocht it,” he adds, and gloomily shakes his head. 

This is still enigmatical, so we remain silent. 

*‘ Tt’ll be awfu’ cauld there the nicht,” he continues. 

We have all felt the keen air in our flesh, so we shiver, as much at 
the remembrance as in sympathy with the sentence of the oracle. 

“But serves him richt, says I,” cries Jock. 

“ Hardly,” we think, though our tongues move not. What 
mortal caz deserve this awful weather that Providence sends in cold 
Carglen ? 

“Oot wi’t, Jock,” says Kirstie, looking at him kindly. 

Thus encouraged, Jock blows a last puff, shakes the ashes out of 
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his pipe, once more changes the crossing of his legs, clears his throat, 
and unburdens his soul. 

‘‘ Aundrew Tamson is lockit up!” This is the startling bit of 
news. 

“ Deil a bit!” “ Na, noo!” “ Weel, weel!” “ Whoo ! ”—the latter 
from the herd-laddie—are some of the exclamations with which this 
portentous announcement is received. Andrew Tomson is a character 
well known to all of us. He lives in a little cottage, farther down in 
the “ auld wuid,” and nearer to the long winding toll-road, and his 
occupation ostensibly is that of drainer and dyker. He is a prime 
crony and fellow carouser of the noted George McQueben, but with- 
out George’s better qualities as a workman, for the peat-digger is, 
when sober, as decent a workman as any in Carglen. In short, 
Andrew is the parish “poacher.” If your foot is caught in a 
“gin” as you trudge through the grass in an unfrequented spot, it is 
Andrew whom you must bless for your sudden trip ; if the report of 
a blunderbuss breaks the stiliness of the midnight air, you will scratch 
your head and say, “ Dang’t if that isna Aundrew at it again.” On 
the other hand, if you are in want of a hare ora rabbit for some high 
festival, and if your own efforts as an amateur and occasional poacher 
have proved unsuccessful, where should you go but to Andrew’s ? 

“ Hae ye catch’t onything in the gairden, Aundrew ?” you say ina 
soothing tone. 

* Ay, twa rabbits,” he may reply. 

“What are ye askin’? ” you rejoin. 

“Ou, jest auchteenpence,” replies he. 

“ Hand them ower,” say you. 

The money is paid and the transaction completed. As you walk 
away you know right well that “catch’t in the gairden” was a bare- 
faced euphuism, and that “ caught on the Earl’s ground ” would have 
been much nearer the truth. But we are a quiet anda guileless folk in 
Carglen ! 

“Tell us a’ aboot it,” says Mr. Geddes to Jock. 

**T hae tell’t ye the lang an’ the short o’ it, guidman, and he’s in 
Eilfin jail, fac as death,” declares the phlegmatic Jock. 

** Ay, but the poachin’, ma freen,” adds the farmer. 

‘Qu, ay, the poachin’ ; weel, it wasna the poachin’.” 

“ Nae the poachin’! Haith, an’ what was it then ?” 

“Weel, it was the poachin’ an’ yet it wasna. Ye’ll understan’ that 
Aundrew was oot wi’ the gun on the braes o’ Antrusk when the game- 
keeper loons yespiet him. He ran, an’ they ran, doon the banks, an’ 
splash through the burn ; but they were quicker nor Aundrew, wha 
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is a fine hand at dodgin’ an’ hidin’, but no muckle at the rinnin’, 
as ye are avised. Weel, roond he turns and pops the gun straught 
at them. They swear he had his finger on the trigger an’ that he 
was really gaun to fire, whaun oot loups anither o’ the gamekeeper 
chiels, him frae Glen Much, and dangs the musket oot o’ his hands. 
Aff gaed the gun, deein’ nae hairm ; Aundrew meesurit his length on 
the grun’, an’ they had him siccar as a nail. Syne aff they took him 
to Eilfin. But it wasna a’thegither the poachin’, ye ken ; it was the 
attempt at firin’, for so they tauld me theirsels as I met them on the 
toll-road.” 

At last we have the full story. As it is only once in ten years or 
so that any person belonging to Carglen gets “locked up,” you may 
judge of the consternation which is now created. You will realise 
also the extraordinary self-possession of Jock Taylor, whose breast 
could contain such a secret even for the space of one hour. 

“ Puir Aundrew, he was born tae trouble as the sparks flee up- 
ward,” says Mr. Geddes. The strict accuracy of the good man’s 
logic might perhaps be questioned, for, on the whole, Andrew Tomson 
has dwelt in a nest very cosy for our sterile neighbourhood, and, 
though in many a scrape from time to time, yet has generally managed 
to surmount his difficulties without much mishap. Yet, in another 
sense, he has been a kind of parish Ishmael, with few to pity him in 
his petty troubles, and hence Jock’s deliverance now, “ An’ serves 
him richt, say I.” Moreover, a grudge of long standing between 
these two persons somewhat clouds the “ orra ” man’s intellect and 
damps his kindly sympathy. He is perhaps the only one (and it is 
likely that in the last resort even his heart would melt) in all Carglen 
who could be found to give testimony adverse to Andrew. For the 
honour of our parish, mind you, is at stake, and woe be to him who 
speaks ill of the family roof-tree ! 

“Tt’ll be a cuittle queistion that for the tye er chiels tae say 
whether or no the man purpos’t tae shoot,” cries the foreman from his 
snug corner. 

“He mean’t it richt weel, the bluidthirsty villain!” roars Jock, 
with a round oath. 

“If poachin’s bad, swearin’s no guid, friend Jock,” says the 
farmer quietly. . 

“Ye’re richt there, guidman, but bluid’s bluid,” deciared Jock. 

“ Poachin's aginst all law and wrang a’thegither I’m thinkin’,” 
slowly drawls Jim the baillie. 

“ Whist, whist, Jimmy !” hisses Kit Clerk through the thick smoke ; 
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“ ye’re real prejudeesh’t in the maiter, chiel, for yer come o’ a game- 
keeper set yersel, ye ken, an’ yer mind’s nae free tae joodge.” 

“ Gey like, gey like,” readily owns Jim. 

“Weel, there’s naething in the Bible aginst poachin’, I’se uphaud, 
afore ye a’—nae offence, guidman, to you—for my grandfaither—he 
lived tae ninety-twa, an’ he was weel read in the guid buik, forbye 
the Carritches (z.e. Shorter Catechism) an’ the ‘ Scots Worthies’ an’ 
the ‘ Eilfin Keronicle’ ilka week—he assur’t me, sirs, that there wasna 
ae thing in a’ the Ten Commandments that forbade poachin’, sae 
dinna haud yer han’, birkie, gif ye are sae inclinit, said he, and he 
was far mair guid than the ordnar, was he.” Thus the foreman, who 
is better versed apparently in the art of managing horses than in the 
teachings of the Scriptures, or the meaning of that true and sacred 
history of the Scots Worthies. 

We are now fairly launched on a semi-metaphysical problem, 
“Ts poachin’ richt?”—and you may be sure we shall give it a 
thorough argumentative thrashing, especially as the farmer has gone 
“ben the hoose” for a few minutes, and there is no danger of 
falling foul of his opinions. There never was a company of excited 
schoolmen more sure of their logic, more eager to “distinguish and 
divide a hair twixt south and south-west side,” more voluble with 
their tongues—“ for bluid’s bluid,” as Jock Taylor says, and now 
it is up—than our company of bucolic Cargleners. Kit Clerk, no 
longer slow, is first in the fray—great he, now, in Socratic argument. 
He turns you inside out with terrible posers—‘“‘ Hoo dae ye ken?” 
“Wha tell’t ye?” “Can you prohve it?” “Wus you there tae 
see?” and such like. The upshot of all this wordy warfare is 
scant in its utility. We are no wiser, though a good deal warmer, 
than when we began, for the conclusion reached is one rejected by 
no person in the parish. ‘Ye had better, maybe, no go a-poachin’ 
at a’, but mair espeecial on munelicht nichts, when ve stan’ ower 
muckle chance o’ bein’ fund oot.” 

Meanwhile the beautiful Maggie has risen from her seat and gone 
outside to see if it is ‘“‘aye snawin’.” One of the company, who 
shall be nameless, but who has been longing for a quiet walk with 
the fair one in the snow down to the country shop, follows. It is “aye 
snawin’,” bad luck to it, and when they return to the kitchen they in- 
form the rest, with inward sorrow, that it is still “a terrible onding.” 
So the circle is once more formed. Some one now proposes a 
“game o’ cairts,” and the pack is produced. The players are 
Maggie and another against Kit Clerk and Kirstie, and the game is 
the inevitable “catch the ten.” But scarcely has the battle begun 
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when three loud raps are heard on the kitchen door. Presently the 
door opens and an old broken-down man enters, “the oldest man he 
seems that ever wore grey hairs.” Unlike him, however, of whom 
Wordsworth wrote, this is no industrious leech-gatherer from the 
lonely moor, but a “puir auld beggar-man,” as he himself phrases 
it—one of the biggest scoundrels within the confines of three 
parishes, as others would declare. Immediately after him there 
appears a flabby woman of forty-five or so, followed by a raw- 
boned, vacant-looking female—her half-witted daughter ; a younger 
girl—a mere heap of rags ; and, in the rear, the reputed tather of 
these two damsels,,- known in Carglen and other parishes as the 
“sodger,” because of his warlike appearance, loss of half a leg and 
one whole eye, and by reason of his ability to tell endless tales of 
martial prowess in which apparently he, above most, was conspicuous 
for valour. This is the addition to our little company with which 
we are now favoured. There they stand, a ragged band of winter- 
bitten, hunger-stricken wretches, whom our farmer, at any rate, will 
pity. 

“ Ve'll be gee’in us quarters, guidman ?” whines Heap-o’-bones, 
the grandpétre of the party. 

“ Ou, ay,” says kind Mr. Geddes. 

“T kent ye wud, I kent ye wud,” roars the soldier with a mighty 
stamp of his wooden leg on the flagstones, 

The corner of the kitchen has been cleared, and they sit down 
together, within radius of the genial heat of the fire. Heap-o’- 
bones now begins to look less ancient and less tattered, the half- 
witted woman fairly dances on her seat for joy, and the soldier, in 
all the consequence of one who has claimed kindred here and had 
his claim allowed, incontinently bellows for supper, and says he to 
Maggie, “ Supper, lassie, zf you please, and o’, queanie, mak’ it 
hot!” Little further is said or done till their empty stomachs have 
been filled ; only the imbecile female greatly tickles the risible facul- 
ties of the herd-laddie by winking at him with droll persistence, 
pausing occasionally to honour our friend Kit Clerk with a ladylike 
bow. When the meal is over, the poor creature rises and says to 
Heap-o’-bones, “ Auld man, ye clean forgot the grace, but better 


late nor niver : 
Grace be here, and grace be there, 
And grace be ower the table ; 

Let every man tak’ up his speen 
And eat as much as he’s able.” 


“ Whist, ye jade !” roars the nominal father of this fair maid; “it’s 
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a song these guid folks are wantin’, and nane o’ your clavers,” and 
forthwith he strikes up: 

I am a son of Mars, 

Who have been in many wars, 


And show my cuts and scars 
Wherever I come, &c., &c., 


all as in the soldier’s song in the “Jolly Beggars.” It is a little 
strong in some parts, but Mr. Geddes is again out of the room, and 
we can stand a good deal of expressive language in Carglen. 
He ends it ; and the kebars shake 
Aboon the chorus’ roar ; 
While frighted rattons backward leuk, 
And seek the benmost bore. 


There is no fairy fiddler in the neuk to skirl out encore ! as in 
the case of the gangrel assembly in Poosie Nansie’s, though our 
old man Heap-o’-bones does not fail to produce a fiddle—a woe- 
begone instrument, from a woe-begone poke—and commences to 
scrape with all the energy of a rejuvenated man, whereat, as in 


Burns, 
There rises up the martial chuck, 


And stills the loud uproar. 


It is a rude interposition, but it has point and startling effect. 

“Whist, again say I, grandda ; and whist, ye ne’er-do-weel man 
o’ ae leg ; the tane o’ ye may bea guid fiddler eneuch, an’ the tither 
as braw a fechter as ony cock on a midden, but, wae’s me, ye provide 
ill for them o’ yer ain hoosehald. See here !”—and the dame rustles 
her tattered rags in a manner which might give a shock to some who 
have never known our ways of life in the North. Grandpére looks 
at the ceiling and listens, presumably, to the “rattons ” ; the man of 
war sniffs the air and beats his stump ; and the daft girl winks, with 
still broader effect, at the herd-laddie. Maggie’s countenance is the 
best study. Concern is there, and, if we mistake not, compassion 
as well, and some of us would hazard a big stake that that loud- 
tongued dame will go away warmer and better clad to-morrow 
morning at grey daylight. It is a great farce, an old set piece, but 
we are, as serious kindly souls, in duty bound to minister to imposture 
in bitter need. 

Oh! to tell of the songs, the stories, the grimaces, the “ four- 
some reels,” the sweet looks and snatched kisses, with the ludicrous 
undertone of chirping mice and squeaking rats, which foliow. ‘It’s 
as guid as ‘brose day an’ bannock nicht,’” declares one ; “ Better 
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nor a spree in the bothy,” says a sinful, thirsty soul ; “Guid as het 
kail to a cauld an’ hungry stamach,” is the opinion of the laddie ; 
and “Infinitely better than Problem XIII., Book IL, in Euclid,” 
thinks one in the company, a sad truant to duty. 

And now another person joins us. It is Reuben the shepherd, 
from the bleak hillside. At his heels follow two sleek collie dogs, 
quiet as lambs, because they have had enough of the chill and the 
snow for one day at least, regardless even of the presence of our 
gaberlunzie visitors, at whom, in other circumstances, they would 
without doubt have delivered more than one bark and angry snarl as 
to persons of an inferior degree. The shepherd brings a whiff of 
the cold mountain and the snow-covered heather with him, which 
makes the ruddy light of the flames and the genial heat all the more 
kindly. Reuben is a strong man, and his voice is a deep bass 
(startling is its shout on the slanting moor); and he is now charged 
with a further piece of unexpected news. 

“ Oich ! oich ! it’s an awfu’ storm,” says Reuben. 

“Mair nor awfu’, shepherd,” rejoins, as a privileged person, 
Grandpére the beggar. 

“Hae ye the sheep, Reuben?” inquires the farmer in gentle 
tones. 

‘A’ richt, guidman ; richt as a lady’s glove,” stoutly declares 
Reuben Stevens. 

“But noo tae the pint,” he continues. “ Ye’ll a’ hae heard it.” 

* Ay, ay, as tae Aundrew,” puts in Jock the “orra” man. “I 
tauld ’em a’ aboot it.” 

“Oh, ye tauld them, did ye? Weel, I’m free to say ye didna. 
Ne’er glare at me, man—AUNDREW’Ss ooT !” 

“Oot!” cry we, as the pipe falls from the unnerved hand of Kit 
Clerk, the needle from the fingers of Maggie the fair, and the bonnet, 
red tassel, and all, from the head of Jock the “orra” man; as the 
soldier cocks his tattered hat, the dame shakes off the first approaches 
of sleep, and even the simpleton ceases her grinning. 

“‘ He’s oot, because he niver was in,” adds Reuben sententiously. 
“ Back he cam’ safe an’ soond wi’ the gamekeeper fallows, an’ noo 
he’s in his ain bit hoosie, snug an’ cantie by the ingle neuk.” 

“‘ Weel, an’ there noo!” say some ; “ saw ye iver onything like the 
likes o’t?” cry others. j 

It is a queer story—and, in all its details, a long—that Reuben 
has to tell ; so long, and, moreover, constituting such a ludicrous 
ending to an almost tragical adventure, that we reserve it for another 
occasion. For we are going to the kirk on Sunday, unless the snow- 
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storm prevent, and the true history of Andrew’s arrest and triumphant 
return will be rehearsed in the course of the weekly palaver outside 
the sacred doors—rehearsed with fulness and much added grace. 
He that hath ears to hear let him be there. 

And now the evening is over. The mendicants pass out to the 
quiet barn, to their nests in the straw ; the girls to the byre to milk 
the kye ; the men to the stable to see to the horses; you to your 
couch in the friendly cottage down in the den by Tap-the-neuk, and 
I to the house in the corner of the wood. The great snowflakes are 
still falling and the wind is up. You are in bleak Carglen, remember, 
in the bitter, boisterous winter ; and you need not be surprised if 
you awake to-morrow morning to find a gigantic wreath piled against 
the main and only door, and you a prisoner, till helpful hands dig a 
passage through the snow and relieve the stormbestead household. 


ALEXANDER GORDON. 
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PAINS AND PENALTIES. 


Part I. 


HERE are few subjects more painfully interesting, perhaps, 
than that of the penalties which men have inflicted on 

their fellow-men; and I am not sure that there is any which 
lends greater support, on investigation, to the theory that at bottom 
in every man there is something of-the brute. Man’s inhumanity to 
man offers, indeed, an exceedingly wide field to the inquirer, and 
naturally suggests the reflection that if we had taken half the trouble 
to better the condition of our fellows which we have taken to rack 
and torture them, the world would have been a great deal happier. 
That the punishment should not exceed the offence was taught by 
the philosophers of the elder world, and repeated in his terse way 


by Horace: 


Let rules be fixed that may our rage contain, 
And punish faults with a proportioned pain ; 
And do not flay him who deserves alone 

A whipping for the fault that he has done. 


But Authority scorned to listen to the wise and humane advice of 
philosopher and poet, though experience proved that excessive 
punishments increased offences instead of deterring men from com- 
mitting them. In the present paper, however, my object is not to 
moralise on the relation between crime and punishment, but to con- 
tribute a few notes on the historical side of the question, and illus- 
trate the ingenious cruelty which has so frequently been brought to 
bear on the invention of pains and penalties, the victims, not infre- 
quently, being innocent of any wrong, or of any fault other than 
that of having fallen into the hands of irresponsible Power. 

The axe, the poisoned chalice, the gibbet, the stake, the cross— 
these are only too familiar as forms of punishment. In the good 
old times Jafidation, or stoning to death, was often meted out to 
adulterers. By the Jewish law it was the ordinary mode of execu- 
tion. Voyades, or death by drowning, the Romans reserved for parri- 
cides, as you will learn from a very eloquent passage in Cicero’s 
oration “ Pro Roscio Amerino.” He says they were sewn up alive 
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in leathern sacks and thrown into the Tiber, and he extols the 
punishment because it separated the guilty wretch from “entire nature, 
depriving him simultaneously of sky, and sun, and earth, and water, 
to the end that the monster who had slain the author of his days 
should no longer enjoy any one of the elements which are regarded 
as the principle of all existence.” The orator points out that, as of 
common right, tne air belongs to the living, the earth to the dead, 
the sea to the bodies which float on its waters, and the shore to those 
which the sea rejects. But the parricide lingered out his last breath 
without inhaling the air of heaven ; he died, and the earth received 
nt his bones ; he was tossed by the waves, which nevertheless did 
uot touch him ; and, finally, when abandoned by the sea, he could 
not rest even on the rocks. 

The Emperor Justinian, in his “Institutes”’—the elementary 
treatise of law drawn up at his command, of which Gibbon furnishes 
a very complete analysis—revived the old form as set forth in the 
Twelve Tables, and shut up in the parricide’s sack a cock, a viper, 
a dog, and a monkey (znoxia simia, as Juvenal calls it). In prac- 
tice, however, the parricide was generally burnt alive or given to wild 
beasts. To an incendiary Justinian assigned a twofold punishment : 
he was first whipped, and afterwards delivered to the flames. A 
corrupt or malicious witness was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian 
rock, the punishment which, as everybody knows, was formerly 
inflicted on traitors : 


Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. 


As for the satirist, he was very properly beaten with clubs, and pro- 
bably often perished under the executioner’s blows, so simple was the 
law of libel in Imperial Rome! The insolvent debtor, whether 
simply unfortunate or fraudulent, could be imprisoned by his creditors, 
bound with a chain of fifteen pounds weight, and restricted to twelve 
ounces of rice for his daily food. 

It is to the discredit ot Justinian that one Erixo, who had 
whipped his son to death, he saved from the just fury of the 
multitude. 

Death by Drowning has been a popular penalty in various coun- 
tries and ages. According to Du Cange, in our own country it was 
at one time inflicted upon thieves. In France, even as late as the six- 
teenth century, upon the incontinent. It was revived during the 
French Revolution by the infamous Carrier at Nantes (1793). ‘‘ Why 
unmoors that flat-bottomed craft, that gabare, about eleven at night 
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with Ninety Priests under hatches? . . . In the middle of the Seine 
stream, on signal given, the gadare is scuttled; she sinks with all 
her cargo. The Ninety Priests, with their gabare-coffin, lie deep.” 
This was the first of the Voyades. In the second, the number of victims 
was a hundred and thirty-eight persons. But the gabare was soon 
done away with, and men, women, and children, stripped naked, 
were flung into the stream, and fusilladed until the last struggler 
had sunk—a scene which reminds us of the butchery at Cawnpore 
ordered by Nana Sahib. “By degrees,” says Carlyle, “ daylight 
itself witnesses Voyades : women and men are tied together, feet and 
feet, hands and hands, and flungin. This they call Mariage Répub- 
Zicain (Republican Marriage). Cruel is the panther of the woods, 
the she-bear bereaved of her whelps: but there is in man a hatred 
crueler than that.” Altogether, as we learn from the “ Procés de 
Carrier,” there were twenty-five of these wholesale JVoyades. 

In this connection I may advert to one of the ordeals to which 
a person suspected of witchcraft was exposed. She was dragged to the 
nearest pond : if she floated, she was declared guilty ; if she sank, her 
innocence was proved, at the cost, usually, of her life. It wasa case 
ot “heads you win, tails I lose”: floating or sinking, the poor 
wretch’s fate was the same. A case occurred at Tring as late as 1751. 
A man named Butterfield took it into his head that his ill-health and 
misfortunes were caused by a poor woman named Ruth Osborne, 
then about seventy years of age. He and his friends determined to 
punish her and her husband for alleged witchcraft, and announced 
through the public criers of Hemel Hempsted, Leighton-Buzzard, 
and Winslow that, “on Monday next, a man and woman would be 
publicly ducked at Tring, in this county, for their wicked crimes.” 
‘The parish overseer and the workhouse master, to protect Ruth Osborne 
and her husband, secured them in the vestry of the parish church, but 
a mob of 5,000 persons broke open the doors, seized the poor crea- 
tures, carried them to the neighbouring pond, and after perpetrating 
horrible brutalities, did them to death. The woman dying first, the 
husband, still breathing, was tied to her dead body and soon after- 
wards expired. It is satisfactory to relate that one Thomas Colley, 
the ringleader in this atrocious outrage, was hung for murder. 

The Ducking Stool was at one time a popular punishment for 
scolds. It usually consisted of “a rough, strong chair, attached to 
one end of a beam, and worked on a pivot,” in a post sunk into the 
ground at the edge of a pond, ditch, or stream. The offender was 
secured in the chair, and then immersed. The Cucking Stool, which 
Butler calls “a chair-curule,” was placed usually before the culprit’s 
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door, where it served as a kind of pillory ; and afterwards, on a cart, 
was drawn through the town or village. It would seem to have been 
a legal punishment, to which dishonest brewers and bakers were liable. 
In Domesday Book it is called cathedra stercoris. Sometimes it was 
so constructed as to be availabie for the same purpose as the ducking 
stool. 

Another mode of punishment applied to scolds—were they more 
numerous in the past than they are now?—was “he drank, “scold’s 
bit,” or “ gossip’s bridle.” This was a horizontal iron circlet, which 
went round the face, while another with hinges at right angles to it 
went over the head, and fixed a thin projecting piece of iron in the 
mouth so as to hold down the tongue, the whole being fastened by 
a padlock. The scold or gossip, with this unpleasant head-gear 
attached, was led through the town by the beadle, or stood in the 
market-place. One of these branks is still preserved in the vestry 
of the old church of Walton-upon-Thames. It has on it the date 
1633, and once bore the following inscription : 


Chester presents Walton with a Bridle 
To curb Women’s tongues that talk too idle. 


Punishment by fire has prevailed from a very remote antiquity. In 
pre-Mosaic times it was in vogue for unchastity (see Gen. xxxviii. 24). 
Under the law it was ordered in the case of a priest’s daughter ; also 
in case of incest. In the Second Book of the Maccabees, xiii. 4-8, we 
read ofa tower of burning embers. Burning by means of molten lead is 
recorded by the Rabbinical writers, but nowhere mentioned in Scripture. 
Herodotus gives a curious account of the mode of death by fire 
adopted by the Scythians in the case of false prophets. “They fill 
a chariot,” he says, “ with brushwood, and harness to it a team of 
oxen; in the middle of the faggots they place the prophets, with their 
feet bound, their hands tied behind their backs, and a gag in their 
mouths. Then they set fire to the fuel, and frighten the oxen into 
a gallop. Some of these animals perish along with the prophets ; 
others escape, half burnt, when the flames have consumed the yoke.” 

Christian nations, by common consent, have reserved the fire 
penalty for heretics—that is, for unwisely obstinate persons who have 
persisted in holding religious opinions contrary to those held by the 
majority! How many victims have perished in this manner for 
conscience sake it is impossible even to conjecture. The Inquisition 
specially distinguished itself by the frequency and number of its 
autos-da-fé, or “acts of faith,” and in one year in Andalusia burnt 
nearly 3,000 persons. Llorente says that in 236 years, in Spain alone, 
the Inquisition put to death about 32,000 persons. During the three 
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years of the Marian persecution in England 277 persons were brought 
to the stake. The last person executed in Britain on a charge of 
heresy was one Thomas Aikenhead at Edinburgh in 1696. 

Boiling to death was introduced into England and legalised by 
the Statute 22 Henry VIII. (1531), as a punishment for Richard 
Rosse or Coke, the Bishop of Rochester's cook, who was convicted 
of poisoning seventeen persons. It was inflicted also on Margaret 
Davy, a young woman, for the same crime (March 28, 1542), but 
soon afterwards abolished. 

As late as the middle of the sixteenth century, coiners of false 
money were thrown into boiling water. 

Sawing asunder, a punishment practised among the Jews, was 
inflicted, it is said, on the prophet Isaiah. The traveller Shaw 
describes the modus operandi adopted in Barbary. 

Pounding in a mortar is mentioned in the 27th chapter of the 
Book of Proverbs. Sir Emerson Tennent, in his valuable work on 
Ceylon, refers to it as a Cingalese punishment. 

Precipitation, which, as we have seen, was included among the 
pains and penalties of ancient Rome, flourished also among the Jews 
and the Syrians. It is said that the Apostle James the Little was cast 
from “the pinnacle” of the Temple at Jerusalem, and not being killed 
by the fall was then stoned to death. The tradition is recorded by 
Hegesippus. (See Routh’s Religuie Sacre.) 

The punishment of ‘ie Wheel was of common occurrence in 
medizeval times, and down even to a comparatively late period. 
According to the legend, St. Catherine of Alexandria was put to 
death on a wheel not unlike a chaff-cutter, in the reign of Maximinus ; 
hence the rose-window, with its radiating divisions, in Gothic archi- 
tecture, is often called St. Catherine’s Wheel. The ghastly details of 
her tortures, as related by Simon Metaphrastes, may be read in 
Martin’s “ Les Vies des Saints.” The Knights of Mount Sinai, a 
semi-monastic order, instituted in her honour in 1063, wore as their 
distinctive dress a white tunic, on which was embroidered a broken 
wheel, armed with spikes, to commemorate the jagged wheel which 
tore her tender limbs, and was in the first instance miraculously 
shattered by divine interposition. 

On the columns of Trajan and Antonine men are shown bound 
to chariot-wheels. Gregory of Tours speaks of criminals as being 
slain by the wheels of loaded vehicles being driven over them—a 
practice confined in London to the innocent! Bouchard, who was 
concerned in the murder of Charles le Bon, Count of Flanders 
(March 2, 1127), was, by a refinement of severity (says Segur), 
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bound to an elevated wheel, and exposed to the voracity of birds of 
prey: his eyes were plucked from their orbits, his face was torn in 
shreds ; finally, pierced by a thousand arrows, darts, and javelins, 
volleyed at him from below, he perished miserably. 

This was the punishment chosen for Ravaillac, whose knife cut 
short the career of Henri Quatre—to the great joy of the House of 
Austria—in May, 1610. It was preceded and accompanied by the 
most barbarous tortures. In the seventeenth century—I can fix the 
date no nearer—Claude, Madame de Rambouillet’s silversmith, who, 
like George Selwyn, was a great amateur of executions, complained 
bitterly that there was no longer any pleasure in seeing a wretch broken 
on the wheel (@ voir rouer), since those rascals of executioners now 
strangled him immediately. Alas, that a man’s pleasures should so 
rudely be interfered with! The punishment, introduced into France 
by Francis I. in 1535, went out with the monarchy. In 17894 man 
who in a struggle had involuntarily killed his father, was about to 
undergo it at Versailles, when the populace, deeming the penalty out 
of proportion to the crime, prevented the execution from taking place, 
and pulled down the scaffold. 

It was considered a specially degrading punishment; so that 
when Count de Horn was condemned to it for murder, his noble 
relatives:crowded the ante-chambers of the Regent-Duke of Orleans 
to supplicate him to save their house from so public a shame. The 
Regent replied in the words of Corneille: 


Le crime fait la honte, et non pas I’échafaud, 


adding that whatever shame there might be in the punishment, he 
would willingly share it with the other relatives. The Count and an 
accomplice suffered in the Place de Gréve. 

The Regent must be credited with the origin of the term voué ; 
or having pleasantly observed that there was not one of his worth- 
less companions who did not deserve to be broken on the wheel, the 
populace thenceforward nicknamed them Orleans’ voués, or wheels ; 
and the word has since been generally adopted as a synonym for 
profligates. 

The atrocious penalty of faying seems to have been invented in 
Persia. Herodotus tells a striking story of King Cambyses ; that, 
having ordered an unjust judge, named Sisamnes, to be killed and 
flayed, he caused the judgment-seat to be covered with his skin. He 
then appointed the son of Sisamnes to be his successor, charging 
him to bear the seat in mind. 

The Emperor Valerian, after his defeat and capture by the great 
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Persian conqueror Sapor in 260, was, it is said, flayed alive. Ac- 
cording to another account he died in captivity of the weight of 
his shame and grief. His skin was then stuffed with straw and 
moulded into the likeness of a human figure, which was preserved 
for ages in the most celebrated of the temples of Persia. Gibbon, 
however, thinks the truth of this tale may very fairly be called in 
question. The heresiarch Manes, the founder of the Manichzans 
and pseudo-Paraclete, was put to death after this terrible fashion by 
Behram (or Varanes), King of Persia, in 277. His skin was stuffed 
with straw, and exposed at one of the gates of Djondischaour. 

In the sixth century King Chosroes punished in the same manner 
Nacoragan, one of his generals, for cowardice. His skin, says Aga- 
thius (in his “ Life of Justinian”), being turned backward from his head 
to his heels, retained the form of the limbs from which it had been 
stripped. It was afterwards sewn up and inflated, and exposed on 
the summit of a rock. 

Among Europeans this punishment has always been of rare 
occurrence. ‘Two instances are on record. In 1314 Philip the Fair 
inflicted it upon the lovers of his sisters-in-law ; and in 1317 Pope 
John XXIL., after degrading Hugues Geraldi, Bishop of Cahors, for 
magical practices against his life, handed him over to the secular 
judge of Avignon to be flayed alive, and torn asunder by four horses, 
after which his remains were dragged to the place of public execution 
and burnt. You may read the whole of this strange story in 
Bertrandy’s “Un Evéque Supplicié.” 

In 1571, treacherously violating the conditions of capitulation, 
Mustapha Pasha, the Turkish commander, put to this cruel death the 
gallant Venetian general, Brogadino, who, for two and a half months, 
had defended Famagusta with the sternest resolution. The skin was 
stuffed with straw, set astride a cow, paraded through the camp and 
town, and suspended from the yard-arm of a galley. Afterwards 
Mustapha despatched it to Constantinople, where, after it had been 
long exposed to the view of the Christian slaves in the bagnio, and 
sent to the principal Turkish towns, it was ransomed by the Brogadino 
family. It is now preserved in a handsome tomb in the church of 
SS. Giovanni and Paolo, at Venice. 

Burying alive has always been a common form of the capital 
penalty among savage races, some of whom inflict it for no more 
grave offence than the involuntary one of growing old. It has also 
been in vogue in Europe. Amongthe Romans it was applied to Vestals 
who had violated their vows of chastity. In France it was reserved 
principally for women, who frequently suffered for quite trivial offences. 
Thus, in 1302, by order of the Bailli of Sainte-Genevitve, a woman 
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was buried alive for some petty thefts. A French historian relates 
that Philip Augustus put to death after this manner a provost of 
Paris who had committed perjury respecting a transaction in vine- 
yards. In the thirteenth century, in the district of the Bigorre, it 
was customary to inter the murderer with the corpse of his victim. 

In England some instances are on record. Leland says that 
at Brackley, in Northamptonshire, was, in his time, the image of a 
priest—“ revested,”—a former Vicar of Brackley, who had been 
“buried quike by the tyranny of a Lord of the Towne, for a 
displeasure that he tooke wyth hym for an horse taken, as some 
say, for a mortuarie.” The lord afterwards went to Rome for abso- 
lution, and repented in sackcloth and ashes. Then there is the 
well-known story which is told to every visitor to the Isle of Sheppey ; 
how the vassals of Sir Robert de Shurland, acting on some wild 
words of their lord, buried a priest alive ; how, to escape the con- 
sequences, Sir Robert mounted his favourite horse, and swam across 
the Swale to the Kentish mainland, galloped to Court, and obtained 
the King’s pardon ; how the priest of Minster predicted that though 
the knight’s steed had thus saved his life, yet should he be the cause 
of his death ; how, to baffle this prophecy, Sir Robert caused his 
horse to be killed ; but how, a score of years afterwards, when walk- 
ing on the sand, he struck his toe against the horse’s bones, and 
inflicted a wound which led to mortification and—the grave. Lastly, 
there is a tradition in the parish of Eusbury, Dorset, that on a spot 
called Patty Barn a man was once buried alive up to the neck, and 
closely watched by a guard to prevent his friends from rescuing or 
feeding him until he died miserably of hunger. 

The Gadlows has, on the whole, been the commonest form of 
punishment—at least, in the Western countries—which is shown by 
the number of synonyms it has introduced into the language of the 
people. As, in English, to dance upon nothing—to wear a hempen 
cravat—to swing '—to be launched into eternity—to be stretched— 
to be made a gallows apple—to go to the nap—to be scragged—to 
be twisted—to be stringed upon Tyburn tree ?—to take a leap in the 
dark.’ 3 And, in French, ravir 4 la terre ; vouer aux oiseaux ; confier 3 


» Says Thomas Ingoldsby (Barham) : 
To see a man swing 
At the end of a string 
With his neck in a noose, is quite a new thing. 
? °T would thin the land such numbers to string 
Upon Tyburn tree.—Gay, Beggar’s Opera. 
* Synonyms for the halter such as ‘‘a Bridport dagger,” ‘* St. Johnstone’s 
tippet,” ‘‘Jack Ketch’s collar,” are also numerous. Marlowe speaks of * the 
hempen tippet.” 
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lair assez haut pour qu’un cavalier, le casque haut, puisse dessous 
passer 4 cheval ; chevaucher dans I air ; travailler le gibet ; chevaucher 
Varbre sec—to which the reader of Villon may add the expression— 
too coarse for my modest page—used by that reckless poet in 
the lyric he wrote after he was sentenced to be hanged. Hang- 
ing is the common form of execution among armies on the march 
for offences against discipline, for spies, plunderers, and the like, 
the offender being handed over to the provost-marshal. In the 
United States it has been much favoured by Vigilance Committees 
and other administerers of the rough and ready kind of justice 
known as Lynch Law, the nearest tree serving as an impromptu 
gibbet. Lynch Law, by the way, is so called, it is said, from John 
Lynch, a farmer, who executed this summary justice upon the 
desperadoes and criminals who had found an asylum in the Dismal 
Swamp of North Carolina. One reads also of a Colonel Charles 
Lynch, of Campbell County, Virginia ; while some authorities go 
back to one James Lynch Fitz-Stephen, mayor of Galway in 1526, 
whose son having been convicted of murder and sentenced to death, 
the stern father, to prevent a rescue, had him brought home and 
hanged before his own door. 

When hanging was first introduced as a capital punishment into 
England cannot be determined ; but the barbarous “ hanging, draw- 
ing, and quartering”’ penalty was first inflicted, it is said, upon one 
William Marise, or Maurice, a pirate, in 1241. This was afterwards 
reserved as a punishment for treason. It was described in the fol- 
lowing terms by Lord Ellenborough in his sentences : “ You are 
to be drawn on hurdles to the place of execution, where you are to be 
hanged, but wof till you are dead ; for, while still living, your body is 
to be taken down, your bowels torn out and burnt before your face ; 
your head is then to be cut off, and your body divided into four 
quarters”—all which it must have been exceedingly agreeable for a 
criminal to hear! When Garnet, the Jesuit, was executed in 1606, 
James I. gave orders that he should not be cut down until he was 
dead, so that he might be spared the torture of the usual barbarities ; 
but no such mercy had been shown to Guy Fawkes and his secular 
accomplices. 

Pirates and other malefactors.were hanged in chains ; and along 
the muddy banks of the Isle of Dogs the spectacle of blackened 
skeletons suspended to creaking gibbets by rusty chains was common 
enough even in the earlier years of the present century. The custom 
was not abolished until 1834. 

In London the principal place of execution for criminals down to 
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1783 was Tyburn, at the west end of Oxford Road (now Street) ; and 
the allusions in our dramatists to “ Tyburn tree ” are too well-known 
to need quotation. I may recall to the reader’s memory, however, 
the following passage from “The Beggar’s Opera,” where Polly 
says, “ Methinks I see him already in the cart, sweeter and more 
lovely than the nosegay in his hand! I hear the crowd extolling his 
resolution and intrepidity ! What volleys of sighs are sent from the 
windows of Holborn, that so comely a youth should be brought to 
disgrace ! I see him at the tree! the whole circle are in tears ! even 
butchers weep. Jack Ketch himself hesitates to perform his duty, 
and would be glad to lose his fee by a reprieve!” The Tyburn gal- 
lows resting upon three supports, it was often described as ‘ Tyburn’s 
triple tree.” Bowl Yard, a court on the south side of High Street, St. 
Giles’s, was so named because here, at the hospital of St. Giles’s, 
criminals on their way to Tyburn were presented, as their last refresh- 
ment, with a large bowl of ale—an unseemly practice, which was 
disused about the middle of the eighteenth century. Hogarth, in the 
last picture of his wonderful series of “The Idle and Industrious 
Apprentices,” furnishes a powerful representation of the execution of 
the idle apprentice at Tyburn, which suggested to Thackeray the 
following reflection : ‘On the spot where Tom Idle (for whom I have 
an unaffected pity) made his exit from this wicked world, and where 
you see the hangman smoking his pipe as he reclines on the gibbet, 
and views the hills of Harrow or Hampstead beyond—a splendid 
marble arch, a vast and modern city—clean, airy, painted drab, 
populous with nursery maids and children, the abode of wealth and 
comfort, the elegant, the prosperous, the polite Tyburnia rises, the 
most respectable district in the habitable globe !” 

The last person hung at Tyburn was John Austin, for robbery 
with violence, on November 7, 1783. The first execution at Newgate 
was on the following gth of December. The disgraceful scenes which 
took place before public executions were abolished have been 
described by many writers, notably by Charles Dickens, and by 
R. H. Barham in “ The Ingoldsby Legends.” 

A curious custom prevailed in France in the fifteenth century, 
and perhaps later, that a woman might save the life of a man con- 
demned to death by consenting to marry him. Here is what an old 
writer says: ‘' Le 10 Janvier 1430, on mena onze hommes és halles 
de Paris, et leur coupa les tétes & tous dix. Le onziesme estoit un 
trés-bel jeune fils d’environ vingt-quatre ans; il fut despouillé et 
prest pour bander ses yeux, quand une jeune fille, née des halles, le 
vint hardiement demander ; et tant fit par son bon pourchas, qu’il 
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fut ramené au Chastelet, et depuis furent espousés ensemble.” A 
man who owed his life to his wife in this literal sense ought to have 
turned out an excellent husband! The custom has been made the 
whetstone for sharpening two or three popular jests. Henri Estienne 
says that in Picardy a story was very common to the effect that, to a 
man on the point of being “ turned off” at the gallows was brought a 
poor girl of no very good character, with a promise that if he swore 
to marry her his life should be spared ; but that, on looking at her 
and seeing that she was a cripple, he turned to the hangman, saying, 
“ Attaque, attaque, alle clocque !” (“ Make haste, make haste, hang 
away!”) And a kindred story is told of a Norman, who, when a 
similar proposition was made to him at the foot of the gibbet, coolly 
eyed the woman placed at his disposal, and replied : 


Lévres serrées, nez pointu ; 
Jaime mieux étre pendu. 


This joke—such as it is—was in Gay’s mind, perhaps, when he 
makes Captain Macheath say, on the jailer introducing “ four women 
more, captain, with a child a-piece,” “ What! four wives more !— 
this is too much. Here—tell the sheriff’s officers I am ready.” 

The French do not seem to have inflicted the punishment of 
hanging upon women earlier than the fifteenth century. Previously 
female criminals had been buried alive or drowned. The first 
execution of this kind in Paris occurred in 1449; and Chartier 
records that crowds of people flocked from all parts to the place of 
execution, especially women and young girls, “it being a great novelty 
to see a woman hung in France.” In England and Scotland the 
custom prevails to this day. We have never imported from our 
neighbours, however, the odd custom of providing malefactors with 
animals as fellow sufferers, such as cats or dogs. Jews were hung 
as St. Peter, it is said, was crucified, with the head downwards, and 
between two dogs. 

In Italy prevailed, besides the gibbet, the two forms of punish- 
ment known as the A/asso/a and the Mannaja. The former was 
horrible enough, the executioner stunning the criminal with a blow 
from a mace or a club on the side of the head, then piercing his 
throat with a long knife, and cutting open all his chest. The man- 
naya was a kind of guillotine, differing only in the position of the 
criminal, who was placed on his knees ; it was reserved for the special 
benefit of men of high degree, who, under the old régime, were 
favoured in death as in life. But we meet with the guillotine as early 
as the beginning of the sixth century, Jean d’Auton, the historio- 
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grapher of Louis XII., recording the punishment of a rebel, named 
Demetri Giustiniani, by a machine of that description. About the 
same time it was employed in England, where it was known as the 
Halifax Maiden—the town of Halifax being entitled to punish 
capitally any offender convicted of stealing to the value of more than 
thirteen pence halfpenny, and using this particular engine. Says 
Taylor, the Water Poet : 

At Hallifax the law so sharpe doth deale, 

That whoso more than thirteen pence doth steale, 

They have a jyn that wondrous quick and well 

Sends thieves all headless into heaven or hell. 
Hence the well-known alliteration in the Beggar’s Litany, “ From 
Hell, Hull, and Halifax, good Lord deliver us !” 

Holinshed describes the engine as “a square block of wood, of 
the length of four feet and a half, which doth ride up and down in a 
slot, rebat, or regall, between two pieces of timber that are framed and 
set upright, of five yards in height. In the nether end of the sliding 
block is an axe, keyed or fastened with an iron into the wood, which, 
being drawn up to the top of the frame, is there fastened by a wooden 
pin (with a notch made into the same), unto the middest of which 
pin also there is a long rope fastened.”! The last sufferers of the 
Maiden were Abraham Wilkinson and Anthony Mitchell, for stealing 
sixteen yards of cloth and two colts, on the 3oth of April, 1650. 
The Council of State then interfered, and let it be known that 
another execution of this kind would have unpleasant consequences 
for those authorising it. 

It is generally believed—but not proved—that the Earl of 
Morton, Regent of Scotland, introduced the Maiden (or Widow, as 
it was afterwards called) at Edinburgh, and by a strange coincidence 
the instrument was employed on the occasion of his own execution, 
June 2nd, 1581. ‘ He shook hands with us all round,” said a spec- 
tator, “and bade us farewell in the Lord. So constantly, patiently, 
humbly, without fear of death, he placed his craig under the axe, his 
hands being unbound, and crying continually, ‘Lord Jesus, receive 
my soul,’ the axe fell, and, whatever he had been before, he died the 
true servant of God.” The machine employed on this occasion is 
still extant. 

From Italy the mannaya was imported into France in the sixteenth 
century. At Toulouse, in 1632, it was used for the execution of 
the Duc de Montmorency. It is needless to say, therefore, that 
Dr. Joseph Ignace Guillotin had no real claim to be the inventor of 


1 There is an engraving of it in the 1722 edition of Camden’s Britannia, 
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the machine that bears his name, the design of which he submitted 
to the National Assembly on December 1, 1789, as calculated to 
diminish the sufferings of criminals, exclaiming: ‘‘ Moi avec ma 
machine, je ferai vous sauter la téte d’un clin d’ceil, et vous ne souffrez 
pas.” It was formally adopted, and one knows the part it played in 
the French Revolution. “The great guillotine, wondrous to 
behold ; the Doctor’s idea has become oak and iron; the huge 
cyclopean axe falls in its grooves like the ram of the pile-engine, 
swiftly snuffing out the light of men!” In 1794 it underwent some 
improvements so as to work with increased velocity. The Parisians 
grew so familiar with it as to make it the subject of their street-songs 
and jests. It was nick-named “the national window.” I can but 
allude in passing to recent speculations concerning its supposed 
swiftness of action—to the doubt whether it immediately extinguishes 
sensation ; but to my thinking it seems impossible that life can linger 
in the decapitated head. The movements which some scientific 
observers profess to have detected must surely be mechanical. 

Such punishments as loss of eyesight, amputation of the ears, 
nose, hands, limbs, and mutilation generally, have prevailed in every 
country and every age. The Oriental despots frequently inflicted 
Blindness—which is worse, I think, than death—on those rela- 
tives whose nearness to the throne might make them dangerous 
competitors, a red-hot needle being drawn across the eyeballs. In 
our own history occur several examples—as Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and Prince Arthur. The removal of an offender’s ears was 
a very common English penalty, and usually associated with his ex- 
posure in the pillory. The latter abominable machine was abolished 
in 1837. In Germany it was called the ranger ; in France the pilori 
or carcan. Previous to the Conquest it was known in England as the 
stretch-neck, only the head of the malefactor being confined in it. 
Afterwards room was made for the insertion of the hands, and, finally, 
of the feet. Pickpockets, purse-cutters, fraudulent tradesmen, 
brothel-keepers, users of unstamped measures, forgers, pretended 
soothsayers, beggars, decoyers of children, vendors of adulterated 
articles—these and many other classes of wrong-doers were punished 
by exposure in the pillory; which, however, would never have 
acquired its historical interest, and.even dignity, had it not also been 
inflicted upon sufferers for conscience sake—the victims of mon- 
archical despotism or ecclesiastical tyranny. Take, as an example, 
the well-known case of Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton in 1637, whose 


' The names of three of the Eastern Emperors occur to me as having been 
blinded by their rivals, Michael V,, Isaac II,, and Alexis III. 
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sole offence was plain-speaking and truth-telling against “ the powers 
that” were. 

An immense crowd gathered round the place of execution in 
Palace Yard, and strewed herbs and flowers before the three victims, 
who bore themselves bravely, and conversed freely with the people. 
Referring to the Court functions at which the Knights of the 
Garter wore their collars, Bastwick said that “‘ this was his collar-day in 
the King’s palace.” He was “ pleasant and witty” allthe time. Prynne 
protested his innocence of the crimes laid to his charge. Burton de- 
clared that the pillory was the happiest pulpit he had ever preached 
in. A couple of hours having passed, the hangman began to cut off their 
ears. “He began,” says accntemporary witness, “with Mr. Burton’s. 
There were very many people. They wept and grieved much for 
Mr. Burton, and, at the cutting off of each ear, there was such a 
roaring as if every one of them had at the same instant lost an ear.” 
A young man, as he gazed on the brutal scene, turned pale. “ My 
son,” said Burton, “why are you so pale? My heart is not weak 
and if I needed more strength, God would not let me want it.” A 
kindly hand gave Bastwick a posy, on which a bee alighted. ‘“ See,” 
he cried, “this poor bee ; on the very pillory it comes to suck the 
honey of the flowers ; and I, shall I not taste the honey of Jesus 
Christ?” He lent his knife to the hangman, and, making use of his 
professional knowledge, showed him how to cut off his ears quickly, 
and to lop them close, so that “he might come there no more.” 
The hangman next hacked away at Prynne’s ears, which had been 
roughly cropped three years before, inflicting terrible pain ; but the 
stern Puritan endured it without a groan. And when the three 
sufferers returned to their prisons, they were attended by the applause 
and sympathy of the populace. 

But the spectators were not always so well-disposed towards the 
poor wretches pilloried to make a London holiday, and would load 
them with mud, rotten eggs, and filth. Sometimes they behaved 
with still greater brutality, and at least three cases are on record of 
deaths in the pillory from injuries received at the hands of the mob. 

The Stocks, as a mode of punishment, naturally recur to one’s 
memory in association with the pillory, of which they were a kind of 
reduced copy, except that the victim was confined only by the feet, 
and sat on a bench during the period of his exposure. Each parish 
was provided with one of these “practical lessons” in the good old 
times of which some enthusiasts write so glibly. You remember the 
Parish Stocks in Lord Lytton’s “My Novel”? How Squire Dale 
discovered their dilapidated condition, and caused them to be repaired 
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and painted “a beautiful dark blue, with white border.” How Lenny 
Fairfield was unjustly imprisoned in them, and afterwards released 
by Dr. Riccabocca ; and how the doctor thereupon gratified his 
curiosity by thrusting his own feet through the apertures—to discover 
that he could not extricate them again, and to be compelled to wait 
“in duresse vile” until the arrival of the Squire and the Parson 
opportunely set him at liberty. This latter incident was probably 
suggested to the novelist by a similar adventure on the part of Lord 
Camden, when Chief Justice. The last stocks in London were 
removed from St. Clement Danes, Strand, on August 4, 1826. 

To the stocks was usually attached the Whipping Fost, which 
first came into use about 1596, and prospered so famously that when 
John Taylor was rhyming at large, some thirty years later, there were 
to be found in London, and within-a mile of it, no fewer than “sixty 
whipping-posts and stocks and cages.” Formerly, vagrants and other 
malefactors were (according to the Statute 22 Henry VIII.) “tied 
to the end of a cart naked and beaten with whips”—(according to 
39 Elizabeth) “ naked from the middle upwards, and whipped till the 
body should be bloody.” This debasing punishment was also in- 
flicted on women without regard to age. In “ Notes and Queries ” 
are preserved many curious illustrations of the manner in which it 
was enforced, and the expenditure it involved. From the accounts 
of the constable of the parish of Great Staughton, in Huntingdon- 
shire, are taken the following explanatory items, which must further 
increase every right-minded reader’s admiration of the customs of 
our ancestors : 


1690-1. Pd. in charges, taking up a distracted woman, watching £ 5s. d. 
her, & whipping her next day . o 8 6 

1710-11. Spent on nurse London for searching the woman to see if 
she was with child before she was whipped, 3 of them oO 2 oO 

Pd. Thomas aa: for whipping 2 people yt had the 
small-pox o o 8 
1714-5. Pd. for watching, ical & drink for Ma. Mitchell co o2 06 
Pd. for whipping her . ° . . ©O0 OO OF 
1716-7. Pd. for whipping Goody Bang . . ° 00 00 0O4 


Fourpence was the fee usually paid for whipping an offender ; the 
hire of a cart was Is. 6d. extra. 

But into the history of the scourge, the rod, or the whip I dare 
not enter: it would exhaust three times the space I have at my dis- 
posal ; and the reader must be referred to the Rev. W. M. Cooper’s 
“ Flagellation and the Flagellants,” though that, indeed, is far from 
exhaustive. The abuse of flogging in our public and private schools, 
and the brutal severity with which it was at one time inflicted in our 
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army and navy, would alone furnish material for two or three inter- 
esting chapters. I may note, however, that the too familiar “ cat-o’- 
nine-tails” is simply a whip with three lashes, first used on ship- 
board, where the term “cat” is frequently applied to a rope. The 
French call it /e martinet, in jocose commemoration of a rigid disci- 
plinarian, M. le Martinet, who remodelled the infantry of Louis XIV. 
and died in 1672. Flogging in the army was abolished by the Army 
Discipline Act of 1881. It was made a punishment for juvenile 
offenders in 1847 and 1850, and for garrotters in 1863. 


W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS. 


UCH has lately been heard about the “meteoritic theory” 
as an explanation of the origin and construction of the 
heavenly bodies. This hypothesis, now generally ascribed to Pro- 
fessor Lockyer, seems to have been first suggested by the German 
astronomer, Meyer. His theory has met with some support from 
Helmholtz, Proctor, Thomson, and Tait in Europe, and from Pro- 
fessors Newton and Wright in America. Professor Lockyer has 
recently published a full exposition of his theory in an elaborate and 
interesting work entitled “The Meteoritic Hypothesis : a Statement 
of the Results of a Spectroscopic Inquiry into the Origin of Cosmical 
Systems.” In this volume the author has worked out his hypothesis 
in great detail, and as his theory has recently met with much adverse 
criticism, a brief review of the principal facts and arguments ad- 
vanced by Lockyer, and also by his opponents, may prove of interest 
both to those who accept and those who reject his views. 

Lockyer commences his work with an account of the falls of 
meteoric stones recorded in history. The earliest of these dates 
back so far as 1478 B.c., but, of course, with some uncertainty. 
Numerous well-attested falls are, however, referred to, and many of 
these meteorites are preserved in museums, one weighing over three 
tons being deposited in the British Museum. This fell at Cran- 
bourne, in Australia. 

The general form of these meteoric stones is fragmentary, in- 
dicating that they are the fractured portions of larger masses, burst 
asunder by the force of the explosion which usually accompanies 
these interesting phenomena. In the case of the meteorite which 
fell at Butsura in 1861, pieces picked up at places three or four 
miles apart could be actually fitted together to form the original 
mass ! 

Meteorites are generally covéred by a black crust, clearly caused 
by the intense heat developed by the mass in rushing through the 
earth’s atmosphere with a planetary velocity. 

Meteorites are generally composed of well-known terrestrial 
elements. Among these may be mentioned iron, nickel, magnesium, 
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manganese, copper, carbon, sulphur, &c. Some of them, however, 
contain mineral compounds which are “new to our mineralogy,” 
such as compounds of sulphur and calcium, sulphur with iron and 
chromium, &c. Some meteorites contain a large quantity of 
hydrogen gas, which has been absorbed or “occluded”; others 
contain carbonic acid gas. Some are composed chiefly of iron, 
others mostly of stony matter. 

Professor Lockyer made a number of careful experiments on 
the spectra of fragments of “undoubted meteorites,” obtained from 
the British Museum. These were examined at various temperatures, 
varying from that of the “ Bunsen burner” to that of the electric 
spark with Leyden jar. He finds that, at the lowest temperature, 
the most prominent line of magnesium is a fluting near the wave- 
length 500. I may here explain that by the term “ fluting ” is meant 
a series of bright lines, usually three, which are sharp on the side 
towards the red end of the spectrum, but have a hazy fringe on the 
blue side. These “fringes,” when examined with a _ powerful 
spectroscope, are seen to be composed of a number of fine lines 
very close together. In the case of “iron” meteorites, the lines 
of manganese are the first to make their appearance, owing to its 
volatility being greater than that of iron. 

Lockyer finds that only the lowest temperature lines of mag- 
nesium, sodium, iron, chromium, manganese, strontium, calcium, 
barium, potassium, bismuth, and nickel are seen in the spectra of 
the meteorites. 

He shows the probable identity of origin of luminous meteors 
and falling stars with meteorites, and also that comets are probably 
composed of meteoric stones. Discussing the observations of the 
aurora, he attempts to prove that the phenomenon is due to meteoric 
dust in the “higher reaches” of our atmosphere, and that the 
characteristic line seen in the auroral spectrum is identical with 
the brightest fluting of manganese. Dr. Huggins’s researches, 
however, show that this coincidence does not exist; and some 
recent experiments made by Messrs. Liveing and Dewar with an 
electric discharge passing through dust show that the dust does 
not act like a gas, and does ot become luminous like the aurora, 
but that, on the contrary, the electric current drives it out of its 
path. 

Lockyer next proceeds to discuss the appearances presented by 
comets, and the character of the spectra they show at different 
distances from the sun, and concludes that their spectra very much 
resemble the spectra of meteorites seen under similar conditions of 
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temperature. He considers that the light of comets is chiefly due to 
collisions between the component meteorites, and that the observed 
transparency of comets may be explained by supposing the meteorites 
to be small, and separated by considerable intervals. A portion of 
the light of comets, he thinks, may be produced by collisions between 
the cometic swarm and other swarms existing in space; and the 
recorded sudden increase of light in the Pons-Brooks comet of 
1883, and the Sawerthal comet of 1888, seems certainly in favour of 
this idea. 

Lockyer holds the view that both shooting stars and comets did 
not originate within the solar system, but are of cosmical origin. 
This view of the origin of comets was held by the famous Laplace, 
but Kant thought they originated in the solar system; and the 
terrestrial origin of meteorites was advocated by Sir Robert Ball and 
Tschermak. 

Lockyer then proceeds to discuss the probable construction of 
the nebule, and concludes that they are probably swarms of 
meteorites ; the collisions between the component meteorites pro- 
ducing the light emitted by these objects. He attempts to prove 
that the brightest line seen in the spectra of the nebule, “the chief 
nebular line” as it is called, is coincident with the edge of the 
magnesium fluting seen in the spectra of meteorites. The nebular 
line certainly lies very near this fluting, but the spectroscopic power 
used: by Professor Lockyer was quite insufficient to decide so delicate 
a question. Recent observations by Dr. Huggins, with a more 
powerful spectroscope, and by Mr. Keeler, at the Lick Observatory, 
with a higher power still, have, however, shown that the chief 
nebular line in the spectrum of the great nebula in Orion, and in 
some others, does of coincide with the edge of the magnesium 
fluting, but falls within the fluting, towards the blue end of the 
spectrum. 

Classifying the stars in accordance with his theory, Lockyer 
places some of them on the rising branch of a temperature curve, 
and others, including our own sun, and stars with similar spectra, on 
the descending or cooling branch of the curve. From an examina- 
tion of the spectra, he considers that the red and orange stars of 
Secchi’s third type, which includes many variable stars, are increasing 
in temperature, while the still redder stars of the fourth type, of 
which some are variable also, are cooling bodies, and are “ap- 
proaching the extinction of their light.” The stars showing bright 
lines in their spectra, he thinks, “are nothing more than swarms of 
meteorites, a little more condensed than those which we know as 
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nebulz.” He identifies some of the bright lines visible in these 
stars with the lines of hot carbon, but this conclusion is disputed by 
Dr. Huggins. 

Considering the subject of the binary or revolving double stars, 
Lockyer considers that they are merely condensed swarms of 
meteorites, which had probably their origin in a single nebulous 
mass, or a double nebulosity. He explains the phenomena of 
long-period variable stars by supposing one swarm to revolve round 
another in an elliptic orbit, the increase of light at maximum being 
caused by collisions between the meteorites of the swarms when they 
clash together at the periastron. ‘This seems a very plausible hypo- 
thesis, and quite as probable, I think, as other theories which have 
been advanced to explain the phenomena presented by these inte- 
resting and mysterious objects. Bright lines have been observed by 
Espin in several of the most remarkable variable stars when near 
their maximum brilliancy, and these may very possibly be due to the 
heat produced by meteoric collisions. 

Professor G. H. Darwin, the eminent Cambridge professor, has 
proved mathematically one point in favour of Lockyer’s hypothesis. 
He shows that the conception of fluid pressure, required by Laplace’s 
Nebular Hypothesis, and which is applicable toa gas, is also applic- 
able to a swarm of meteorites. The pressure exerted by a gas against 
the surface of an enclosing vessel is supposed to be the result of colli- 
sions between the component molecules of the gas, and Professor 
Darwin shows that, if we supposed these molecules magnified up 
to the size of meteorites, their collisions will still give a guasz-fluid 
pressure, and that the law of gases will be applicable to a swarm of 
meteorites. One objection may be raised to this view, namely, that 
the ultimate molecules of a gas are supposed to be perfectly, or at 
least highly, elastic, while meteoric stones have very little elasticity. 
Professor Darwin, however, points out that when the meteorites 
come into collision, the heat generated by the shock volatilises a 
portion of each, so that the result will be like that of an explosive, 
and consequently there will be nearly perfect elasticity. He finds, 
further, that the analogy with the theory of gases will hold good for 
the meteoric swarms from which the solar system—on Lockyer’s 
hypothesis—is supposed to have been evolved, a swarm extending 
beyond the orbit of Neptune. He also finds that the swarm when 
widely diffused will be subject to gaseous viscosity, and will first 
rotate as a solid body, but when more contracted “ the central por- 
tion will revolve more rapidly than the outside.” 

With reference to the origin of comets, Mr. Monck inclines to the 
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opinion that some comets, at least, originated “‘ within the limits of 
the solar system,” and to this class he is disposed to assign “ the four 
comets which have been connected with meteor swarms.” He argues 
that some meteors may be of terrestrial origin, and suggests that 
possibly Lockyer’s experiments may have. been made with some of 
these terrestrial meteorites. 

There seems to be another weak point in Professor Lockyer’s 
hypothesis, and that is that it offers no explanation of how the planets 
and satellites of the solar system were evolved. This has been 
pointed out by Mr. Monck. He says, “ Will any advocate of the 
meteoric theory give us an explanation of why all the planets and 
asteroids and the great majority of the satellites revolve in the same 
direction, why the orbits of the larger bodies of the system deviate 
so little from the circle, and why they are so nearly in the same plane ? 
Till this is done I think the nebular hypothesis has in this case the 
advantage.” A violent grazing collision between two dense meteoric 
swarms might however, conceivably, be supposed to produce a rota- 
tion in the swarms, which would give rise to the observed planetary 
motions. 

Another objection raised by Mr. Monck is, that it seems difficult 
to understand how the requisite number of collisions in a meteoric 
swarm could be produced and kept up, and “that meteor clouds 
dense enough to produce the requisite amount of light by their col- 
lisions would also be dense enough to intercept a great part of it 
again on its way to the earth.” Mr. Monck’s papers on the subject 
were published in the Journal of the Liverpool Astronomical Society. 

Here the matter rests at present. It will be seen that hitherto the 
weight of evidence seems against the truth of Lockyer’s hypothesis, 
but further researches on the subject will be looked forward to with 
considerable interest. 

J. ELLARD GORE. 





TRAMPS AND THEIR WAYS. 


* OMO SUM”: therefore whatever concerns humanity is of 

interest to me. It is a healthy sentiment, though one 
that does not always receive due recognition. Our views may be 
liberal concerning the animal, who, according to Boileau, is the most 
stupid of all— 


Qui marchent sur la terre, ou nagent dans la mer, 
De Paris au Pérou, du Japon jusqu’a Rome, 


and yet we may not regard the ubiquitous tramp as a desirable 
acquaintance. A line must be drawn somewhere, and most people 
would draw it at the grimy nomad who so frequently pesters them 
for coppers. An introduction to such an unpromising individual 
would strike terror to the heart of the least conventional, though a 
peep at him on paper may be tolerated. 

There are tramps and tramps. Probably in no walk of life is 
greater variety to be found than exists among the tramp fraternity. 
The cadger who has seen better times is always an object of interest 
to the student of human nature. These “relics of nobler days” 
abound in the common lodging-house, or “ padding ken.” Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say they did abound ; for there are far 
fewer of them now than formerly. When one hears a seedy-looking 
individual propounding and solving abstruse mathematical problem 
in a common lodging-house “kitchen,” to the evident mystification 
of a motley group of “ hedge crawlers” whose combined arithmetic 
would not be equal to a sum in simple addition ; when one listens 
to the same man discoursing in the language of Cicero and pointing 
his morals with select quotations from Horace, one is apt to be 
painfully reminded of that path which is paved with good intentions, 
and of that sea of life which is strewn with the wrecks of humanity. 4 

This is by no means a fancy picture ; such men are sad realities, 
though they stand out as exceptional specimens of tramp life. I 
have in my mind now a man whom many will possibly remember 
having met about the streets of Oxford, Cambridge, Eton, and oc- 
casionally at Harrow. A tall, gaunt-looking Scotchman, who had 
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been educated for the Church and had even been ordained. This 
man was a profound scholar, well connected, and yet by devious 
courses he descended till he could descend no further. I have often 
seen him in the lodging-house “kitchen” sitting astride a wooden 
bench with a basin full of coffee and a hard crust of bread before 
him. I have seen him stop a group of rollicking undergraduates in 
Oxford High Street, and puzzle them with a choice assortment of 
dog Latin and Virgil, following in their wake when they moved on, 
bombarding them with quotations from poet after poet, till in very 
despair of getting away from him, they have thrown him a half-crown 
and laughed heartily to see him turn into the nearest public-house to 
spend it. This man used to get no end of money, and at evening 
would return to the lodging-house drunk, with a bottle of whisky in 
his pocket. There he would make himself a general nuisance, at 
one moment haranguing the assembled tramps in a jumble of more 
or less classic phrases, then noisily bewailing his sorry fate and 
promising to sign the pledge and reform. At length he would fall 
under a table and go to sleep, or some sympathetic listener would 
lead him upstairs to bed, and next morning the old man would take 
his cup of coffee in silence, hardly ever speaking to those among 
whom he herded except when drunk. 

It may interest some of my readers to know what a common 
lodging-house is like. Of course they differ very much both in size 
and appearance. There are houses which can accommodate only 
half a dozen persons, while there are others which have found shelter 
for forty or fifty. I do not refer to that new invention, the “model 
lodging-house,” which is usually hated and shunned by dond fide 
tramps, but to the old-fashioned “common lodging-house,” of 
which a specimen can be found in almost every market town in 
England, and in many large villages. The common lodging-house 
invariably consists of a “kitchen,” and any number of bedrooms 
according to the size of the house. The “kitchen” is the common 
living room for all the lodgers. There may be a sort of scullery 
where the pump and all kinds of odd pots and pans are found ; but 
the “kitchen” is the only living room. In this kitchen are two, 
three, or four tables, as the case may be, arranged round the walls, 
with rough wooden benches placed along them. It is very rare to 
find a table away from the wall, for the simple reason that the whole 
centre of the “kitchen” is kept for the lodgers to move about in. 
There is always a comical assortment of domestic utensils in a 
lodging-house. 

On the fire will be found either a fountain or one or two large 
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kettles always full of hot water, a nondescript collection of tin and 
earthenware teapots adorn the mantelpiece, and an indescribable 
assortment of crockery will be seen on the shelves that run round the 
room. A “deputy” usually looks after the “kitchen,” does all the 
cleaning, makes the beds, keeps the fire going, fills the kettles, and, 
in fact, does anything and everything that requires doing. Each 
lodger is supplied with a dish or large plate in which to keep his 
food, and these are left quite unguarded on the shelves, many 
careful lodgers placing some distinctive mark on their dishes to pre- 
vent mistakes. It occasionally happens that a thief will rise early 
in the morning, clear out the dishes of food, and decamp ; but woe 
betide him if caught. To steal from a fellow “ needy ” (tramp) is 
looked upon as unpardonable meanness, and the whole body of 
tramps will usually make common cause against such a delin- 
quent. 

“Parish property” is the suggestive name given to everything 
belonging to the lodging-house proprietor. Ifa pot is required the 
‘deputy ” will supply it, but to obtain the joan of a knife and fork 
or a spoon often requires some amount of persuasion, and frequently 
the man who asks for such things is looked upon as a “ flash bloke” 
or ‘‘ikey cove.” ‘Teaspoons, especially, are regarded as unnecessary 
luxuries, an old knife usually serving all the purposes of a meal. 
Women lodgers do their own “ washing up” ; but the “ deputy ” in- 
variably washes the crockery used by single men. Sometimes this 
“deputy” is a man, sometimes a woman ; if the former he is often 
expected to chuck out obnoxious lodgers, a dangerous task very 
frequently. 

The little sign over the door of a common lodging-house gener- 
ally bears the following inscription: ‘Good lodgings for travellers. 
P. O’Brien. Registered for 18.” The number for which the house 
is registered and the name of the landlord are, of course, speculative. 
It is worthy of note, however, that Irishmen are found keeping these 
houses in large numbers. If a “traveller” turns into one of these 
places the following colloquy occurs between him and either the 
‘deputy ” or landlady—the woman generally having control of the 
house : 

“ Got any room ?” 

“ How much do you want ?” 

“ Bed and a half.” 

“ How many kids ?” 

“Two, one sleeps wi’ me and the missus.” 

“ All right.” 
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That concludes the ceremony. The applicant is a married man 
with a wife and two children. He wants a bed and a half, being one 
bed for himself, wife, and infant child, and half a bed for his little 
son, a “ half-bed” meaning the share of a bed with another lodger. 
For this he pays ninepence, sixpence for a “full bed,” and three- 
pence for the half-bed. A single man may take a “ bed to himself,” 
for which he pays fourpence, that being the regular price of single 
men’s beds, which are smaller than those used for couples, or he 
may pay only threepence and have a half-bed, sleeping with another 
single man, who also pays threepence for the other half of the bed. 

These lodging-houses have some curious names attaching to 
them, by which they are known to those who frequent them. A 
house at Great Marlow was known as the “ Cherry Tree.” It was 
so called from a cherry tree, on which there were never any cherries, 
that grew in the yard. A pump was fixed in this tree, and a raw 
Irishman, who had never been to the house before, remarked on 
being referred to this tree for his water, ‘“ Bad cess to ye now: do 
ye think oi’ve come over from ould Oireland to dhraw water out ov 
a shtick?” A house at Stratford-on-Avon, which stands on that 
side of the bridge away from the town, close by a public known, I 
think, as the “Shoulder of Mutton,” used to rejoice in the name ot 
“The Big Fountain,” the reason being that this house boasted the 
largest fountain ever seen in a lodging-house. It was made of 
copper, and held over thirty gallons of water. It always remained 
on one side of the large fire-place, and was filled from another 
fountain holding about twelve or fifteen gallons, which used to 
swing on and off the fire. This enormous fountain had descended 
from one lodging-house keeper to another through a number of years, 
and may be there yet for all I know. Henley-on-Thames used to 
have a lodging-house, which was also a public-house, known as “The 
Shoemakers’,” the landlord being a cobbler, who worked every day in 
the kitchen in the midst of his lodgers. This house was also known 
as “The Weil,” from a well in the yard which supplied the inhabit- 
ants with water. At Abingdon the favourite house was known as 
“The Big Doors,” and stood at the end of the town leading out to 
Oxford. It was also known as “The Romany’s,” being kept by a 
gipsy. The keepers of these houses also possess curious nicknames. 
Thus at Droitwich “Saucy Bet’s ” was the favourite resort of tramps, 
and a more saucy oid lady it would be extremely difficult to find. 
At Stroud the best known house was “The Germans’,” kept by two 
or three German sisters, all of whom, according to the habitués of 
the place, were named Katerina, and whose surname was Smith. 
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Although common lodging-houses are invariably registered for a 
certain number of lodgers, according to their respective capacities, 
it must not be supposed that this number is always adhered to. 
There is nothing more common than a “ make-shift,” which is a bed 
made on the floor of any old rags that can be got together. When 
a tramp has walked fifteen or twenty miles he does not like to be 
turned away with the cry of “no room.” If the house is full 
“ make-shifts ” are resorted to, and thus the difficulty is tided over. 
This is especially the case at race times, when the town is full to 
overflowing. At such periods it is no uncommon thing to find a 
house that is registered for twenty persons affording accommodation 
of some sort for at least twice that number. Beds are strewn all over 
the floors, men sleep on the forms and tables in the “ kitchen,” and 
in each case the full price for beds is paid. A traveller who has 
children, especially if his business does not call him to races and 
fairs, will shun those institutions as a plague. 

The number and variety of the occupations adopted by tramps 
is enormous and surprising. ‘The names of them alone would com- 
prise a very long list. ‘The “grubber,” or hatter, is a man who 
renovates old hats, buys those that are cast off, “fakes them up,” 
and re-sells them. The “grubber” usually wears a clean white apron 
and a tall shiny hat, the emblem of his calling. A “blink fenser” 
sells spectacles, and talks learnedly to the aged rustic concerning his 
sight. He gets his cheap “frames” and glasses from Birmingham, 
often plates them with a composition made by himself, and sells a 
pair occasionally as silver to some “ flattie.” The “ mushfaker ” is a 
time-honoured institution. ‘“ Mush” means umbrella, and a “ faker” 
is a man who makes or repairs—generally the latter. The term 
“faker” is very extensively used as a cant word in composition with 
others. ‘Thus there are “ mushfakers,” “ chaneyfakers ” (menders of 
china), “ cadeyfakers ” or “ grubbers” (hatters), and so on. There 
are also travelling bell-hangers, tinkers, machinists, and a host 
of others. Among the most impudent and barefaced scamps of 
this class may be mentioned the “chaneyfakers,” ‘ mushfakers,” 
“tinkers,” and “grinders.” The grinder is easily recognised by his 
grinding barrow which he wheels in front of him, while his wife or a 
“pal” calls at the houses for “scissors, knives, razors, or any other 
cutlery to grind.” Sometimes the “barrow” is a “flash” affair, 
covered with bits of brass and painted light blue or red ; often it is 
a “kick up,” that is a shaky little framework with only one wheel, 
which serves both as a fly-wheel for the strap and also for the purpose 
of locomotion. Grinding and “ mushfaking ” often go together, some- 
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times “ chaneyfaking” is combined with one or the other. The 
tricks resorted to by itinerant menders of china and the “ patter” 
they press into their service are really astonishing. The modus 
operandi is much as follows. Say a pair of “pals” are working 
together. They call at a house and a woman answers the door. 

“ Morning, my lady. Mrs. Hammond at the big hall told us we 
was to call on her friend Mrs. Jones, at the farm, and say as how if 
Mrs. Jones wanted any china repairing, burning, soldering, fusing, 
or secret bolting she could highly recommend me and my man here 
as have just mended her ladyship’s best china soup tureen and sugar 
basin at the most reasonable price,” &c., &c. 

Mrs. Jones at the farm is flattered that Mrs. Hammond at the 
hall should even give a thought to her, and if she is a simple-minded 
woman, as she often is, and has never been bitten before, she 
probably brings out a dish which has a nasty crack in it and asks if 
it can be mended. 

“Lor bless yer, yes, my lady, and a beautiful dish it is ; real 
Crown Derby china, or I ain’t no judge. You shall have it back in 
a hour, my lady.” And the poor woman parts with the dish. If she 
endeavours to get an estimate of the cost for repairing it the scamps 
“jolley” her, that is they patter away to her about cracks here, 
rivets there, “‘ burning and fusing ” somewhere else, and so confuse 
her with their incessant humbug that they at length get off without 
naming any price for the work. This is one of the great objects 
aimed at. A “chaneyfaker” will exercise his utmost ingenuity, and 
it is considerable, to carry off a “joint.” (a job) without giving a 
* thole ” (estimate of cost). 

Having got the “j’int” away the next operation is to “ fake” it. 
If there is but one crack in the dish, one or two ugly scratches are 
made with a piece of broken file, and thus other cracks are re- 
presented. It frequently happens that these workmen are destitute 
of tools. Perhaps the “spark” with which they drill, which costs 
about fifteen pence, and is a minute piece of carbon obtained from 
certain jewellers in Clerkenwell, has been sold for a quart of beer 
during a drunken bout. In such a case, if the ware to be repaired is 
very soft, as common ware usually is, the necessary holes for the 


* rivets are made, though with much labour, by means of a fine brad- 


awl, which is hardened by being placed in the fire and then plunged 
in cold water. During the boring operation the brad-awl is re- 
peatedly dipped in turpentine, which materially assists the work. 
Repairs executed in this way are much more clumsy than when the 
ordinary drill and “spark” are used, and occupy twice as much time. 
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But it is rare that a typical “ chaneyfaker” will take much trouble 
with his work, especially if he is “dying with the horrors,” as he 
feelingly expresses it. There are a few men who have an eye to the 
uture, and these will do their work ‘“‘jonec,” that is properly, so 
that they may call again and get more work ; but these are rare aves 
and zot typical “‘chaneyfakers.” The real specimen of the craft 
generally carries with him a little cement of some kind. Many make 
their own coaguline, and this is a kind of piece de résistance, a never 
failing salvation in time of difficulty. The dish we have seen ex- 
tracted from Mrs. Jones of the farm is probably “ faked” in this 
way: No holes are drilled at all. A little cement is applied to the 
real crack to keep the article together for a time, then some brass 
wire is scraped so that one side is flat, and this is cut into tiny 
pieces, say a quarter of an inch in length, to represent rivets. These 
sham rivets are then stuck across the real and apparent cracks at 
regular distances, and when firm they are polished up with moistened 
whitening, which is also rubbed well into the crevices, giving the 
whole job a neat appearance. If this dish were now filled with hot 
water, or handled roughly, it would probably fall to pieces at once, 
but great care is taken that such a disaster shall not occur till after 
the rogues have drawn their pay and decamped. 

The “work” being finished, now comes the most delicate and 
difficult part of the business—getting the money. If our pair of 
“pals” are both enthusiasts, and above all if they have had just 
enough drink to give them Dutch courage and a thirst for more, a 
friendly dispute probably arises as to which shall have the honour 
of “running in the j’int.”. To “runin” a job means to take it home 
and draw the money. Perhaps they toss up for the distinction, and 
whichever man wins he is supported by the other during the ordeal 
that is sure to ensue. ‘The ceremony is as follows. Both men re- 
turn to the house, and the woman again answers the door. Assum- 
ing a brusque and businesslike manner, the man with the dish says : 

“ Brought the harticle back, my lady, an’ a beautiful job it is, as 
you will say when you sees it; but in consequence of the burning 
and fusing to get in the secret bolts the edges are not hard enough 
tohandle. You see, my lady, this is a hoperation as requires the 
most delicate manipulation. If you was to take hold of the harticle 
afore the fused parts was set”—and so on, in the midst of which 
the dish is gently placed on the door step and surveyed with well- 
affected admiration. 

“Yes,” replies Mrs, Jones, “it looks very nice. What is the 
charge?” 
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Now comes the tug of war. 

“Well, really, my lady, I hadn’t given that a thought for the 
minute. Let me see ”—turning to “ his man ” for assistance—* there’s 
four rivets in the fust crack at fourpence per rivet, that’s one and four ; 
five in the next, that’s one and eight ; one and four and one and 
eight is just three shillings ; then there’s three rivets in the bottom, 
one shilling ; which together makes four shillings ; then there is the 
burning and fusing, which is a secret process only known to the per- 
fession, and which should be five shillings, but we makes areduction 
for quantity and charges half a crown, that makes six and six ; then 
there’s the secret bolting—two secret bolts at one-and nine makes 
three and six, which added to six and six makes ten shillings to the 
farthing, and the plating of the rivets we throws in for ninepence- 
halfpenny, which is half price, and which my man here is quite 
agreed to, seeing as you may have some other little jobs for us when 
we calls again. Just ten and ninepence-halfpenny, if you please, my 
lady.” 

By the time this is run off poor Mrs. Jones is holding up her 
hands in horror. Probably the whole dinner service has not cost 
more than is charged for this dish, and she dreads to think what Mr. 
Jones will say when he returns home. A “row” ensues ; the woman 
protests, threatens, argues, but all to no purpose. Mr. Jones is 
far away in the fields, and even if he returns he is bullied. and 
invited to fight. The “row” ends in a compromise, and the 
terrified and indignant woman parts with, say eight and sixpence, 
with which the pair of worthies make off, leaving the bewildered 
Mrs. Jones surveying her dish on the doorstep, and gasping for 
breath. Had the dish been properly mended, a shilling would have 
been a fair charge to make for the work, which should have con- 
sisted of four rivets at threepence each. Punishment occasionally 
overtakes these men, but it is rare in proportion to the number and 
extent of their extortions. Tinkers, grinders, ‘‘ mushfakers,” and 
many others regularly resort to this cheating, though “ chaney- 
fakers ” are looked upon as extortioners Jar excellence. 

One of the most profitable and refined callings used to be 
*“ driz-fensing.” To “fense” is to sell; a “fenser” is a seller, and 
‘“‘driz” is the cant term for lace. The word “ fense” and “ fenser ” 
is used in composition even more extensively than ‘‘ faker.” There 
are “‘snell-fensers” (needle sellers), ‘“ reader-fensers” (sellers of 
tracts), “ blink-fensers” (spectacle sellers), “rake-fensers” (comb- 
sellers), fensers of all kinds of “blackberry swag,” and numerous 
others. ‘The term “swag” means “stock,” and “blackberry” is a 
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cant word meaning “miscellaneous.” ‘ Blackberry swag” thus 
means a miscellaneous stock, such as buttons, tapes, shoe and stay- 
laces, writing-paper, pens, cottons, pins, and so forth, usually carried 
in a flat basket or a box of some sort. But the “ driz-fensers” are 
the aristocrats of the road. There used to be several well-known 
characters in this line ten or twelve years ago, but they are now 
somewhat rare. 

The modus operandi was as follows. A lace-maker’s pillow would 
be procured with bobbins and everything complete. A little bit of 
real lace would be fixed on this as in process of making, and a lot of 
“sammy ” stuff, imitation lace, would be carried with it. These 
“driz-fensers” posed as makers of real Honiton and Maltese lace, 
and high prices were obtained for imitation lace that cost next to 
nothing. This imitation lace was so “ faked” that many ladies who 
prided themselves upon their knowledge were often deceived. The 
lace when bought—some of it was Nottingham made, but most of it 
was obtained by post from London—was white and stiff compared 
with real pillow-made lace. ‘To overcome this defect, a bag or com- 
mon bolster case was carried. A quantity of fine yellow sand was 
put into this with the lace to be “faked,” and all shaken up together. 
When the lace came out it would be quite limp and faintly tinted. 
Of course there were favourite patterns, which were preferred as more 
nearly resembling the real article. Some of the women who tra- 
velled with these pillows, or “ dollies” as they were called, made a 
great deal of money, and obtained no end of good cast-off clothes, 
There was one little woman whose name I know well but will not 
disclose. She spoke French like a native, and was about the most 
successful I have known. She used to get beautiful dresses from 
ladies on whom she called in exchange for lace, giving so 
much of the latter for a stipulated sum of money and so much 
clothes. The clothes were periodically sent away in bundles to a 
certain dealer, and sometimes a dress was sold to the landlady of a 
common lodging-house, but never in the town where it was obtained. 
This woman was several times in prison, and as a precaution her 
husband used to do nothing but tout for her and warn her of ap- 
proaching danger. 

It is only a few years since a paragraph appeared in the Birming- 
ham Daily Post about this woman, She was in a fashionable town 
about fifty miles from Birmingham, whither she had arrived by train, 
having found Birmingham too “hot” forher. The Postwas brought 
into the “kitchen” one morning by one of the tramps who knew to 
whom the paragraph referred, and it was quietly read by the woman 
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herself. I cannot give the wording of the “ par,” but here is a faith- 
ful digest of it so far as my memory serves me: “ Zhe artful little 
Frenchwoman.—The police are anxious to discover the whereabouts 
of a little woman, supposed to be French, who goes about selling 
imitation lace for real. It seems she called-on Mrs. Blank early in 
the week, and displayed a pillow on which was some lace which the 
woman was supposed to be making. But Mrs. Blank happens to be 
an expert judge of lace, and seeing this, the impostor decamped, on 
being threatened with the police. But mark the sequel. Mr. Blank 
came home inthe evening bringing a present for his wife, it being 
the lady’s birthday. The present consisted of a quantity of so-called 
Honiton lace, for which Mr. Blank had given a good price, knowing 
his wife’s fondness for it. Mrs. Blank, however, pronounced the 
lace to be imitation, and declared she had seen it before that day. 
On being questioned Mr. Blank admitted having purchased the lace 
of a little Frenchwoman, who called at his place of business and 
represented herself as a lace-maker,” &c., &c. 

An amusing incident followed the reading of this paragraph. In 
the street where the woman lodged were three or four other lodging- 
houses, and two or three “driz-fensers” happened to be staying in 
them. In one house was a girl, the daughter of the landlord, whom 
the “ driz-fenser” from Birmingham had offended. On going down 
the street this woman and some of her fellow impostors made offen. 
sive remarks to the girl, and the latter, returning to the house, com- 
plained to her mother, and, girl-like, remarked that she knew how 
to punish her tormentors ; she knew about the Birmingham affair, and 
knew all about the “ driz-fensers” who were lodging in the street. 
No real harm wasmeant by these pettish remarks, but in a few minutes 
they reached the ears of the “artful little Frenchwoman,” and she, 
accompanied by three or four other women, marched in a body to 
the house of the offended girl, and throwing themselves at the feet 
of her and her mother besought them with (crocodile) tears not to 
“gag” on them, in other words not to give information to the police. 
The girl and her mother had the greatest difficulty in getting rid of 
the terrified women. 

Patriotism is not a virtue too common among tramps ; but tramps 
are by no means scarce in the ranks of our militia. At one time a 
large number of the fraternity annually “came up for training” in 
various parts of the country, but I believe there are fewer now. The 
militia that assembled at Gloucester used to be particularly strong in 
tramps, and the same may be said of those who trained at Cirencester. 
Some few years ago one of the smartest non-commissioned officers at 
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the latter place was a “ grubber” (hatter). His name was Joseph 
Evans, or, as his acquaintances on the “road” called him, “ Little 
Joe Evans,” for he was a slightly built man. He has been dead some 
years, or I should not mention his name. On the day of mustering 
at Cirencester a party of thirty or forty riotous spirits used to set out 
regularly from Cheltenham and tramp the sixteen long miles to 
**’Cisiter,” and many a story could be told of disagreeable encounters 
with these roughs, who were made up of a few cadgers and the refuse 
of several Cheltenham slums. 

At Gloucester there are several particularly dirty little common 
lodging-houses in and round about Leather Bottle Lane, and it was 
a curious sight to see in any one of these grimy dwellings two or 
three awkward fellows in scarlet coats and trappings redolent of pipe- 
clay, one sitting in the chimney corner smoking a short clay pipe, 
another toasting a bloater on the end of a one-pronged fork and 
endeavouring by an incessant change of hands to keep his fingers 
from burning, another, perhaps, kneeling on the floor in an out-of- 
the way corner seating a cane chair or mending an old umbrella, jobs 
obtained by his wife during the day. On review day the wives of 
these men would go in a body to watch the manceuvres, and after 
the “ break up” there would be a week’s carousal with the money 
paid to the men. 

In the course of their peregrinations tramps meet with some 
exceedingly queer people. ‘There used to be an old gentleman in 
one of the eastern counties who found special delight in disguising 
himself as a “ skake,” or dry-land sailor, and visiting the local com- 
mon lodging-houses. The landlady of one house in particular was 
in the confidence of this eccentric gentleman, and used to aid him in 
the pursuit of his hobby. If a “school of shallow blokes,” that is 
a company of dry-land sailors, came to her house for a night the old 
gentleman would be sure to get information of it, and that night the 
“shallow blokes” would be reinforced by an additional chum, 
rigged out in a dirty old pair of white ducks, a loose blue shirt, a 
sou’-wester, and minus coat, shoes and stockings. The new comer 
would join in their favourite pastime of cribbage for a penny a 
game, and about eleven o’clock, when everyone was going to bed, 
would mysteriously disappear, apparently to the great anger of the 
landlady, who always declared that the man had not paid his “ doss ” 
(lodging-money). A couple of miles from this very lodging-house 
was a “toff crib” (gentleman’s house) famous as a “square ken” 
(good house) for every one who called, and especially cherished by 
the “shallow blokes,” who, with all their cunning, never recognised 
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in the jolly, red-faced old gentleman who invariably had a half-crown 
for them, the strange little “ glock” (man) who had played “ crib” 
with them on the previous night. 

One of the queerest individuals known to the tramp community 
was old “Squire Lucas” as he was called, the eccentric gentleman 
who for many years lived the life of a hermit some mile or two 
from Hitchin. This strange man was known almost universally on 
the “road,” and the funny stories current about him in the lodging- 
house would fill a small book. Many a poor tramp felt a pang of 
regret when “ Squire Lucas” died a few years since, for he was a sure 
“mark” in time of need. Any cadger could count on twopence 
from the “Squire,” and in certain cases the tip went as high as 
fourpence. The hermit had his likes and dislikes. If a tramp could 
recite the Lord’s Prayer he might safely count on threepence ; but if 
he could say the Ave Maria a fourpenny piece was the regular reward-— 
not four pennies, be it noted, but a fourpenny-piece. On a Sunday 
morning it was no unusual thing to see a score of tramps at the 
house of the hermit, and in due sequence Lucas would see them all 
at his little aperture, for it was only through this that audience was 
held. The store of knowledge concerning tramps that this man had 
accumulated was surprising. He would talk “padding ken” 
(lodging-house) slang with the oldest of them: he would “pucker 
cant” (“talk cant,” or slang) so that many of the younger itinerants 
could not understand him. He prided himself on being a match 
for the most seasoned rogue, and it was generally admitted that he 
had never been “nailed” (deceived) but once, and that was by an 
Irishman. As I have said, Lucas preferred those who could repeat 
the Ave Maria to any others. Catholics were his favourites, and he 
once so far unbent to a great, simple-looking Irishman, as to engage 
him as a sort of watchman about the premises. For some time the 
hermit was very unapproachable ; but at length “ Moike”—that was 
what the Irishman called himself—by dint of his sanctimonious 
conduct quite gained the confidence of the recluse. He was armed 
with an old blunderbuss that would not go off—except, as Moike 
afterwards explained, when /e himself went—on any account, and 
put to guard the premises from thieves, of whom Lucas was in 
constant dread. But one dark night Moike saw a chance of reward- 
ing himself for his hitherto faithful service, and pocketing a little 
bowl of silver and copper from which his master was wont to relieve 
his callers, he made off, blunderbuss and all, much to the disgust of 
the hermit, who never afterwards put faith in any one. 

Speaking of Irishmen and Catholics reminds me of a very funny 
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experience of one whom I knew. He had been on the spree for a 
week, and was dying for a drink to quench his raging thirst, with- 
out having the wherewithal to pay for a single drop of the crathur. 
On ordinary occasions Pat would not have “told his riverence a 
loie ” on any account, but dire necessity coerced him for once, and 
going to a priest known for his charity he unravelled such a “ yarn” 
that even the good man, simple as he usually was, deemed it rather 
“thick.” Taking Pat into the church, which his house adjoined, the 
reverend gentleman placed him on his knees and bade him pray 
while he went for his purse, and not to rise till he returned. Pat 
meekly obeyed, and at the end of an hour was still obeying, though 
less meekly, for the good priest had not returned. The sinner ex- 
perienced untold agony during this unexpected penance, and when 
at the end of another half hour his reverence reappeared with a 
small written order on a local coffee-house keeper for a night’s 
lodging and food, poor Pat gave way utterly to despair. 

It must not be supposed that imprisonment is always full of 
terrors for tramps, or even unwelcome. It not infrequently happens 
that the mendicant finds the inside of a prison preferable to the 
outside, and he accordingly lays himself out to get “seven days” or 
so, choosing to endure the hard fare and a plank bed within a gaol 
to the yet harder fare and no bed without. This is always in the 
winter, when hedges, and even haystacks, are apt to be cold sleeping 
quarters. But when a vagabond elects to get a few days in “stur” 
he does so only in those localities where the prison is known, either 
by experience or repute, to be a good one. There isa great deal of 
difference in prisons—at least there used to be. For instance, it 
used to be notorious among tramps a few years ago, that the county 
gaol at Devizes was the worst “hole” not only in Wiltshire, but for 
many miles round, while at Shepton Mallett, in Somerset, only a few 
miles away, the county prison was known to be a “spiffin ken,” or 
first-rate place. 

Numerous and diverse methods are adopted for the regeneration 
of these wanderers. Many widely different religious bodies have 
from time to time undertaken to reform them. But with very rare 
exceptions it is a case of “ once a tramp, always a tramp.” There is 
a strange fascination about the free-and-easy existence, and few 
tramps are found to take kindly to the restraints of ordinary civic 
life.. At one time it was very common to see the vicar of a parish 
or his curate smiling half reprovingly yet benignly amidst a house- 
ful of grimy tramps on a Sunday morning, and to find two or three 
“chapel folk ” fraternising with them in the evening, 
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At Stroud and many other places the chapel people used to 
hold a service in the lodging-house “kitchen,” after which the 
tramps were invited to a service at which small loaves were given 
away. But it was found that at those services where no “chuck” 
(bread) was distributed there were no tramps, the inference being 
that it was the loaf, and not the preacher’s eloquence, that con- 
stituted the “draw.” The inference was correct. 

The slang made use of by genuine tramps is extensive and 
peculiar. A great deal might be written on this subject, but I have 
only space to glance at it here. It is never called “slang” by the 
old-fashioned cadgers, who are far more proficient in it than their 
modern brethren. It is known as “cant; ” to “ pucker cant,” meaning 
to talk slang. Much of it is evidently derived from the gipsies, but 
there is a good deal that does not emanate from them. “Mong” is 
the gipsies’ favourite term for “ beg,” and there is a well-known story 
of a gipsy who put his little son forward to beg of an old gentle- 
man. All the while the artful hypocrite kept on saying, “‘ Come away 
from the dear, good, kind gentleman. If we are starving, p’raps the 
good, kind gentleman hasn’t brought any money with him ; come 
away, my son, and don’t bother the dear gentleman,” then in a kind 
of stage whisper would be interpolated the injunction —“ Mong, 
kiddie, mong,” meaning “ Beg, lad, bég.” 

There are many words in this cant vocabulary that plainly in- 
dicate their classic origin. Such, for instance, is “panem” 
(bread), of which “ chuck,” “ toke,” “grub,” “‘scran,” and one or 
two others are better-known synonyms. “Mungeary,” pronounced 
“‘munjary,” is a term used for food generally. It might possibly be 
traced to “manger,” and it may be also that “ beaua,” pronounced 
* bewa,” meaning a woman or wife, has some relation to the French 
‘beau.’ “ Vardey” means “look,” “see,” and is suggestive of the 
Latin “vide.” I append a few cant words and expressions as a 
curiosity for those who take an interest in the subject :—Glock (man), 
cully, soubley (pal), methony (policeman), dona (woman), casa, crib, 
ken or kenna (house), boss or boss-crib (farmhouse), boss (farmer), com 
or combat (clergyman), combat’s (vicarage), needy (tramp), nathers 
(lodgings), Vardey his nibs (look at him), Sunny the beaua (see the 
woman ; look at her), Ne dash (stop it; be quiet; do not, &c.), 
nuke (head), Carab yer nuke (give you a crack on the head), rorty 
(street ; also used adjectively for good, fine), midjic (shilling), dinary 
(money), stur (prison), dorough (livelihood), a cant (food obtained 
at a house), stiff, slang (a license), quid, thick-’un (sovereign), gammy, 
snidey (bad), &c., &c. Tramps have an ingenious method of 
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transposing the syllables of the words they use, and this is extremely 
puzzling to novices. For example: suppose a tramp wished to 
warn another who was begging that a policeman had his eye on him. 
The cant phrase would be, “‘ Ne dash, soubley, vardey the methony 
sunnying yer ; ” z.¢., ‘“‘ Mind, old pal, see the policeman looking at yer.” 
But an old hand would render it thus: “ Ee-ne ash-der, oubley-ser, 
ardey-ver th’ ethony-mer unnying-yer-ser.” 
PEREGRINUS. 
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BOURNEMOUTH aud WIMBORNE. 


ERHAPS nothing so increases the beauty of the country as an 
abundance of trees ; and in this matter the streets of Bourne- 
mouth are remarkable : they look in places like shady lanes, so that 
the visitor might almost fancy himself in the open country, far from 
the turmoil of common existence. Where, again, could you find land- 
scapes more smiling and solitude more seldom disturbed than on the 
vast heaths and in the far-reaching woods and parks which surround 
Wimborne on every side? 

Thackeray in “ The Virginians,” beautifully described the change 
that has in the last half-century come over our country roads and 
lanes :— 

The high road a hundred years ago was not that grass-grown desert of the 
present time; it was alive with constant travel and gaiety. The ponderous 
waggon, with its bells and plodding team ; the light post coach that achieved the 
journey from the White Hart, Salisbury, to the Swan with Two Necks, London, 
in two days; the strings of pack horses that had not yet left the road ; my lord’s 
gilt post-chaise and six with the outriders galloping on ahead; the country 
squire’s great coach and heavy Flanders mares ; the farmers trotting to market or 
the parson jolting to the cathedral town on Dumpling, his wife behind on the 
pillion—all these brisk sights and brisk people greeted the young traveller on his 
summer journey. Hodge, the farmer’s boy, and Polly the milkmaid, bobbed a 
curtsey as the chaise whirled over the pleasant village green, and the white- 
headed children lifted their chubby faces and cheered. The church spires glistened 
with gold. the cottage gables glared in the sunshine, the great elms murmured in 
summer or cast purpie shadows over the grass. 


But I must reluctantly leave the delights of country rambles, of 
which the visitor to Bournemouth may easily have his fill, and con- 
fine myself to the subject proper of this article. 

One of the most momentous events in the history of Bourne- 
mouth was the cutting of the new line from Brockenhurst to the 
East Station, a work involving great engineering difficulties, and 
costing three quarters of a million. For some years the obstacles 
to success threatened to overwhelm the contractors and to wear 
out the patience of the residents in the town. At last the Di- 
rectors were rewarded for their energy and perseverance, and the 
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official opening of the Direct Bournemouth Railway, March 5, 
1888, brought the town fully into the world, and placed it in touch 
with London. This great event may be taken as a good text for 
an article on a rising watering-place, which is growing in favour, 
and competing keenly with older towns, over which it has many 
advantages, the chief being its comparative newness. 

The contrast presented by our modern health resorts and those 
of two centuries ago I have dwelt upon in many long articles. 
Bournemouth is a splendid example of the new watering-place—far- 
reaching, bustling, and replete with every comfort and luxury. Given 
a fairly long purse, and it would be easy to maintain that no one 
could command greater profusion in London itself. Bournemouth 
is now practically a suburb of the metropolis ; true, Brighton is often 
called London-on-Sea, but the Hants watering-place is prettier, 
better laid out, and within easier reach of lovely country than its 
Sussex sister. We shall probably live to see it as large and populous 
as Brighton. 

Between Tunbridge Wells in 1724 and Bournemouth in 1891 
what an impassable gulf! the advantage is all on the side of the 
latter. None of the histories of Tunbridge Wells gives any idea of 
the pursuits and amusements in that famous watering-place when 
George I. was king, although in a volume of “ Familiar Letters,” 
published by Samuel Briscoe, in 1724, the following description 
occurs of the town by Mr. Ward, author of “The London Spy.” 
Let the visitor compare the Tunbridge Wells of that day with the 
Bournemouth of ours. 

The chiefest pastimes, next the old trade of basket-making, are the four 
following : Bowling at Rusthall Green, where fools lose their money and knaves 
win it ; dancing upon Southborough Green ; walking in the grove where ring- 
doves coo above, whilst lovers bill below and project all things in order to make 
themselves happy at the next merry meeting ; and gaming at the Groom Porter’s, 
where everyone strives to win, and the box runs away with the money. Lodgings are 
so dear and scarce that a beau is sometimes glad of a barn, and a lady of honour 
content to lie in a garret, the horses commonly being put to grass for the servants 
to lie in the stable. My landlord was a farmer, and his very outhouses were so 
full that, having sheared some sheep, he abated me half-a-crowna week to let the 
wool lie in my chamber. The most noble of their provisions is a pack saddle of 
muttcn anda wheatear pie, which is accounted here a feast for a Heliogabalus, 
and is indeed so costly a banquet that a man may go over to Amsterdam, treat 

.lf-a-dozen friends to a fish dinner, and bring them back again into their own 
country, almost as cheap as you can give yourself a true Tunbridge Wells 
entertainment. The liquors chiefly produced by this part of the country are 
beer, made of wood dried malt, and wine drawn out of a birch-tree—the first is 
infected with a smoky tang, that you would think was brewed in a chimney, and 
every pint you drink instead of quenching your drought, begets a thirst after a 
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gallon ; the latter, as ‘tis ordered, drinks almost like mead, and makes a man’s 
mouth smell of Loney. 


The difference between the gaiety of Tunbridge Wells in summer 

and its dulness out of season was well shown by the common saying, 
‘Where are you going?” “To Tunbridge Wells. Where did you 

think? Change me a guinea.” Contrasted with the reply, “To 
Tunbridge Wells, good lack! Give me change for a shilling.” 

A few words on the climate of Bournemouth I must venture to 
give, as the subject is one of importance to visitors. The town, then, is 
three degrees warmer than Wolverhampton, with about the same range 
of temperature and the same number of rainy days, but with not quite 
such a low absolute minimum. The one matter—but most important, 
truly—in which Bournemouth eclipses the Midland town is in the 
greatly larger amount of sunlight ; it has twice as many hours of 
clear sunshine as Buxton, Cheadle, and Wolverhampton ; so that on 
many days, when it is not inviting to go out of doors in those places, 
open-air exercise is agreeable at Bournemouth, or, more accurately, 
endurable. But from the beginning of November to the end of March 
longitude, not latitude, is the most important factor. Nevertheless, the 
winter of the south and west, though so little warmer, is far brighter 
and pleasanter, and that is a decided advantage. 

Bournemouth is a large and somewhat ill-defined area, covered 
more or less thickly with houses. The weste-n portion is called 
Parkstone, and is in the parish of Poole; then comes a long, narrow 
district—Branksome, Bournemouth West, and Bournemouth East, 
and, still further to the East, Boscombe; indeed, from Poole to 
Christchurch, nearly nine miles, there is a good deal of scattered 
building, which is every year filling up fast, and also stretching north- 
wards. The main portion of Bournemouth is long and narrow, and 
extends three miles along the old Christchurch Road—a straight, 
broad, and very handsome thoroughfare. The town, unlike many 
other seaside watering-places, is not exactly on, but at a short distance 
from the sea, approaching at certain points quite close to it, at others 
lying farther off. From no part of the town can the water be seen, 
although a few houses on the east and south cliffs look down on the 
beach, with its bustling crowds and magnificent pier, and much of 
the picturesqueness of the place is actually owing to its not being on 
the sea, so that there has been more room for new houses and roads 
than would have been the case had the town only been the expansion 
of an old fishing-village built on the beach. No road leads along 
the sea, though several take down to it, and some of the chines and 
ravines are very beautiful. No stately terrace or crescent looks over 
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the water, and in this the contrast between Bournemouth and some 
other watering-places is decided, and the visitor finds all the charm 
of novelty. No grander marine carriage-road could be laid out 
than along the beach at Bournemouth ; the expense would certainly 
be enormous, but the gain would be incalculable. According to 
rumour, we may look before Jong for this great enterprise to be taken 
up in good earnest ; it cannot fail to be a profitable investment, and 

to attract many visitors to the neighbourhood. 

Bournemouth is at last incorporated, and none too soon ; but 
although it gives the place a somewhat towuish character, there can 
be no question that it is a distinct gain to the permanent resi- 
dents to have a responsible governing body. Great local improve- 
ments are contemplated, and municipal buildings on an imposing 
scale are likely soon to be commenced. The town has the advan- 
tage of a right worthy mayor in Mr. Hankinson, an upright, pious, 
enlightened man, the best person in the place to hold the office. 
Should his successors only be worthy of him, they need not fear the 
breath of scandal. In choosing such a mayor Bournemouth has 
shown that even popular elections are not always spoilt by self-interest, 
and that the sheer force of goodness and ability sometimes compels 
general recognition. 

Bournemouth is singularly favoured in another matter ; indeed, I 
do not know any other health resort that compares with it in the 
cheapness and variety of its sea excursions. Without harbour or 
shelter it would seem to be the last place in the world to have such 
unrivalled advantages ; but only four miles west stretches the capacious 
and convenient harbour of Poole, and from early in the morning to 
late at night steamers ply from Bournemouth Pier to Yarmouth, the 
Needles, Ryde, Ventnor, ‘Cowes, Swanage, Torquay, Dartmouth, 
and—but more rarely—to the French coast. A guinea ticket entitles 
the holder to all the shorter excursions for the season. 

Of land excursions the variety is large, but few are in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Bournemouth. The Talbot Woods would, 
however, make the reputation of any healthfresort : they are quite 
close to the town. Dudsbury, again, a very perfect early-British 
camp, on the left bank of the Stour, near Kinson and West Parley, 
is a noble earthwork, difficult of access because of the immense 
detour to get over the broad and dangerous Stour, which has only 

convenient bridges at Christchurch and Longham ; but, however 
reached, Dudsbury, on a fine spring afternoon, is well worth examining; 
and to look down upon the wide and noisy stream at one’s feet, though 
many yards below them, is a pleasure not one visitor to Bournemouth 
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in a hundred enjoys. The two favourite land-excursions are to 
Wimborne and the New Forest. All through the summer strings of 
brakes crowded with excursionists ply many times a day to Wimborne 
and to Rufus’s Stone ; the latter is twenty miles from the middle of 
Bournemouth. But the most beautiful country cannot, from its 
remoteness, be conveniently reached except by making Wimborne 
the starting point ; between it and Bournemouth there are fifteen trains 
up and as many down a day, while as the crow flies the distance is 
little over eight miles. Christchurch Priory is another grand building, 
and in size, massiveness, and interest has no rival nearer than Salisbury 
Cathedral and Romsey Abbey; the last is not easy to reach from 
Bournemouth, though it is well worth visiting and critically examining, 
and its splendid proportions and heavy Norman architecture make a 
deep impression. Every one who can get so far should make a point 
of doing so. 

The singular richness and beauty of the country round Wimborne 
call for some remarks ; the place has grown rapidly during the last 
fifteen years, and many hundreds of new houses have sprung up, prin- 
cipally near the station. The town is exceedingly pretty and quaint, 
though portions lie rather low, and it is very beautiful to sweep half 
round the town in the train from Blandford, and to see the houses 
clustering round the ancient minster, which, from its enormous size, 
still throws all the other buildings into insignificance. It is one of the 
finest parish churches in the South of England, though insignificant 
enough compared with the immense minsters and abbeys of York- 
shire and the Fen Country. Those Fenland Abbeys have hardly 
any rivals in the South and West, and Christchurch Priory and 
Wimborne Minster are small in comparison, nor was the dispropor- 
tion less in the palmy days of the Catholic Church, though possibly 
Beaulieu Abbey, now lying in ruins, may, in size and grandeur, have 
been a fitting rival. Peterborough, to cite one of many, was, in its 
glory, among the most magnificent and powerful of English Abbeys, 
and must have thrown nearly all the Southern churches into the 
shade ; some rude old rhymes, descriptive of the characteristics of 
several monasteries in its vicinity, seem to show that it was greatly 
elated with its distinction. They run thus: 


Ramsey, the rich of gold and fee ; 

Thorney, the flower of many fair tree ; 

Crowland, the courteous of their meat and their drink ; 
Spalding, the glutton, as all men do think ; 
Peterborough, the proud ; 

Sawtry, by the way—that old abbey— 

Gave more alms in one day than all they. 
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In our time, with the exception of the two or three that have 
been made cathedrals, those once powerful abbeys are mere parish 
churches, shorn of all their ancient splendour, and without a vestige 
of a collegiate establishment remaining. Wimborne Minster is 
remarkable for its two towers, placed tandemwise ; the more ancient 
is at the intersection of the arms of the cross, the church being 
built in the form of a Latin cross, the other is at the west end. 
The central or lantern tower is a noble piece of Norman work ; 
formerly surmounted by a lofty spire, which fell three centuries ago. 
Although only two specimens of tandem towers remain—Wimborne 
and Purton in Wilts, besides, of course, the magnificent instance at 
Ely, and those at two of the smaller churches at Coutances—this 
arrangement was once not uncommon, and occurred at Hereford, 
Christchurch Priory, Shrewsbury, Malmesbury, and Bangor The 
Chain Library, more curious than useful, is another singular feature, 
and local authorities claim for it that though Hereford boasts of a 
library partly chained, nothing comparable is to be found in any 
other place in the kingdom, for a// the books are fastened by chains 
to transverse iron bars. Perhaps the books are not of exceptional 
value or rarity, the latter much the same thing as the former, but some 
have curious histories attached to them ; this is more particularly the 
case with one in which a hole of some size has been burnt in the 
middle of many of the pages: these holes have been neatly 
repaired at great expenditure of time and trouble. As Matthew 
Prior is said to have been born in the town, and was a book-worm, 
he is credited with being the culprit who did the mischief, and the 
ingenious artist who repaired the wrong. 

The Church is open to the public all day long at a charge of 
sixpence per head. This includes the services of a verger or clerk of 
the works, who shows everything worth seeing, and points out the 
curious crypt, the arcaded passage round the central tower, the monu- 
ments, and the library. In summer hundreds of visitors sometimes 
come in a single day, few strangers leaving Bournemouth without 
running over. One of the effigies is let into the south wall, and is in 
memory of Anthony Ettricke, recorder of Poole, a curious individual ; 
it was he, by the way, who committed the Duke of Monmouth when 
he was taken, a few miles off, after the flight from Sedgemoor. This 
singular magistrate had his epitaph cut some time before his death ; 
but he miscalculated the year of his demise, so that when he died 
the date had to be altered twelve years ; moreover, as he had left 
directions that he was not to be buried either zz or owt of the church, 
he was interred zz the walls ; our less accommodating age would 
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confine such a worthy in an asylum, and then spend his fortune in 
litigation. 

The neighbourhood of Wimborne is unrivalled for its beauty, and 
it would be difficult to find anything more wonderfully varied ; fertile 
water meadows—low-lying and sometimes flooded—mark the course 
of the rivers passing through and near the older part of the town, 
while Cole Hill is an extensive tract of sandy upland, richly diver- 
sified with pine woods, gorse, and heather, making a /out ensemble as 
beautiful as the choicest parts of the New Forest. From Cole Hill, 
Bournemouth, Christchurch Priory, the New Forest in all its extent, 
the Isle of Wight, and the sea are in sight, the Needles often showing 
up brilliantly in the sunlight. A mile south of the town, Canford 
Manor, with its well-kept drives, lofty trees, and imposing mansion, 
proclaims the ample means and cultured taste of Lord Wimborne, 
the noble owner, and his accomplished wife. Kingston Lacy, in the 
midst of a fine undulating park, rich in enormous elms—though 
recent gales have played sad havoc among them—lies just west of the 
town; it is remarkable for its lofty reception rooms, their walls gorgeous 
with Spanish paintings among the finest in the kingdom ; the ceiling 
of one of the principal rooms, taken from the Contarini Palace at 
Venice, is a perfect art-treasure. An Obelisk from Philz stands in 
the park. With the present mansion, or its predecessors on or near 
the same site, many famous names have in the past been connected, 
indeed tradition credits King Alfred with a lengthened stay here ; 
his brother and immediate predecessor, King Ethelred, is buried in 
Wimborne Church. James, the ambitious and intriguing Duke of 
Ormond, resided at Kingston Lacy, and died there. The etymology 
of Kingston attests its antiquity—Konig’s or King’s town. West 
of Kingston Lacy extend the breezy downs of Badbury, with their 
grand Romano-British Camp, having in the centre a large clump of 
tall trees ; this remarkable earthwork is perhaps not greatly changed 
since Romans first, and then Saxons held it. The camp, after all 
the weathering of 1,500 years, remains perfect, and Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, who visited it last September, was charmed with it. It 
consist of a triple vallum and fosse ; the outermost of the latter is 
1,738 yards in circuit. Here Edward the Elder posted his army 
when Ethelwald seized and held Wimborne. Ethelwald, according 
to the Saxon Chronicle, ‘‘ obstructed all the approaches to him, and 
vowed that he would do one of two things—or there live or there 
die. But, notwithstanding that oath of his, he stole away by night 
and sought the army of the Danes and Mercians in Northumbria.” 
North of Wimborne is “ Gaunt’s House,” the seat of Sir Richard 
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Glyn, a near relation of Lord Wolverton : the seat of the latter is at 
Iwerne Minster, a few miles off; then “Crichel,” that of Lord 
Alington—a most popular man with a singular charm of manner ; 
next, ‘ St. Giles’,”—-that of the Earl of Shaftesbury, where the famous 
Anthony Ashley Cooper was born ; and last, “Cranborne,” memorable 
for its connection with the Cecils ; the manor house was till recently 
occupied by Mr. Cox, Lord Salisbury’s brother-in-law. The famous 
Edward Stillingfleet was born at Cranborne. East of Wimborne 
stretch immense heaths, at the commencement of them stands 
“ Uddens,” the residence of Lady Greathed. The commons round 
“ Uddens ” are interesting to naturalists on account of their many 
rare birds. Towards Ringwood, still farther to the east, the country 
is wild and unenclosed, so that it is to all intents and purposes similar 
to much of the New Forest, which it adjoins and in which it merges. 
Truly a rich, smiling, lovely land, with all the best features of English 
landscape—wood and heath, valley and hill, thick dust in summer 
and bog in winter, gently rippling brooks and broad deep rivers, miles 
without a house, still in its pristine solitude, the country as God 
made it, not cursed by the intrusion of man and his wasteful and 
wicked ways. 

To do full justice to the beauties and antiquities of the district 
would require an article of portentous length. Roman roads, 
ruins, tumuli, and dykes abound in all directions. One of the most 
singular of these relics of the past is Knowlton Church—a Saxon 
edifice seven miles due north of the town, and surrounded by three 
curious earthworks—in parts absolutely perfect. Then there is the 
Castle Hill, at Cranborne, well worth a visit. Nor must Charborough 
Park, between Wimborne and Bere-Regis, be omitted ; it is strikingly 
beautiful, but to historical students the house is full of interest, and 
the natural loveliness of its surroundings goes for little. An inscrip- 
tion, of the date of 1750, records that— 


Under this roof in the year 1688, a set of patriotic gentlemen of this place 
concocted the plan of the glorious Revolution with the Immortal King William, to 
whom we owe our deliverance from popery and slavery, the expulsion of the tyrant 
race of Stuarts, the restoration of our properties, establishment of our national 
honour and wealth. Englishmen, remember this era and consider that your 
liberty, won by the virtues of your ancestors, must be maintained by yourselves, 


A few miles beyond Charborough, Milton Abbas is reached, 
famous as the birthplace of Cardinal Morton, some of whose relics, 
such as a frie-dieu, are reverently kept at Whatcombe House, the 
seat of Mr. J. C. Mansel-Pleydell, one of the most accomplished of the 
county magnates, and foremost in all good works, The park and 
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mansion of Whatcombe are gems, and the paintings which adorn the 
rooms are singularly fine. 

But to return to the town. Wimborne is fortunate in possessing 
a famous grammar school, with a respectable antiquity of three 
hundred years, flourishing too and reviving, though it has of late been 
outstripped by many competitors for public favour. The head 
master, Mr. Eustace Fynes Clinton, is a ripe and accurate scholar, 
and stood very high among the classics of his time at Cambridge. 
He is assiduous in his work, and is assisted in the supervision of the 
boarders, who number half the boys, by his wife, whose devotion to the 
school and the interests of the forty or fifty lads living under her roof 
and enjoying the benefit of her watchful care, are beyond all praise. 
Many day-boys come over from Bournemouth, Poole, and Blandford. 
There is also in the town, in the new quarter, a ladies’ college for 
girls of the upper classes ; it is conducted by three ladies of great 
experience and competence, the Miss Prices, of Hughenden Hall, on 
the south slope of Cole Hill, half a mile from the station. They 
have a very beautiful house with accommodation for nearly fifty 
boarders, expressly designed and built for a school of the first class, 
and in the most perfect sanitary condition. The house is handsomely 
furnished : perched on the side of the hill far above the fog and 
damp of the lower ground, it looks over a wide expanse of smiling 
and sunny parklike country. 

Nothing gives.a town a better tone than high-class schools, and 
as long as Wimborne has its grammar school and its admirably- 
conducted ladies’ college, it must be a centre of light and usefulness 
over a wide area. Whether the former will ever reach 200 boys 
is doubtful, for the competition of the wealthier endowed schools, 
which are springing up in all directions and drawing upon the not 
inexhaustible supplies of available material, is very keen. Ladies’ 
colleges are, fortunately for the principals of them, on a different 
footing ; and the fashion of starting large endowed colleges is still in 
its infancy. Wimborne, from its excellent railway service, is a capital 
place for an upper class boarding school, so that the Wimborne 
Ladies’ College has a brilliant future before it, and the principals, 
assisted by a competent staff of masters and mistresses, bring the 
highest educational advantages within reach of a large number of 
families ; their success can hardly fail to be all that they can desire. 

Curious that though Wimborne has grown very rapidly it has 
been so greatly outstripped by Bournemouth that many of the 
Wimborne tradespeople can recall the not very distant days when 
they supplied with china, grocery, and other necessaries the 
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obscure little town near the Bath Hotel, that now, in its maturity 
has hundreds of shops, some of them on a huge scale, and which is 
rapidly usurping to itself much of the custom of a wide area. The 
number of houses at Bournemouth in September 1880 was 2,245, 
with a rateable value of £113,651, while in September 1890 the 
houses numbered 4,976, and the rateable value stood at £245,973— 
a marvellous increase. 

The antiquities of the neighbourhood of Wimborne are far from 
exhausted, and, at the risk of being wearisome, I must deal with sti 
another—the parish church of Canford. Ancient in a sense that 
makes most ecclesiastical buildings of considerable antiquity modern 
in comparison, the foundation goes back to Saxon times; it is 
reverently and beautifully kept, and its freshness gives it an appearance 
of youth that puzzles the visitor. In the south-east part of the churc 
is a large room, once the Consistory Court, in which the vicar of the 
Royal Peculiar of Canford heard divorce suits—perhaps fancied 
himself among the greatest dignitaries on earth. The court-room 
remains, indeed it is an integral part of the ancient building, but it 
has not for a long time been used for such a purpose, and never will 
again. The Manor House is an enormous range of stately buildings, 
furnished and fitted up as only the country houses of the wealthier 
nobility can be. Some portions of older edifices remain, among 
them a vast gloomy kitchen with which the name of John of Gaunt 
is associated ; it is curious and massive, and promises to last many 
another century. Some treasures brought from Nineveh by Sir Austin 
Henry Layard are kept in a special court, and the generous owner of 
Canford allows anyone to inspect them. 

Canford, though so rich and beautiful in timber, is at the be- 
ginning of the sombre pine woods which stretch south, and in which 
Bournemouth lies concealed : another example of the singularly varied 
character of the country in the district of which Wimborne is the 
centre. 

Canford House or Manor has played a very momentous part in 
the fortunes of the Primrose League, and indeed, unless I am in error, 
I understood Lord Wimborne to say that it was here that this organ- 
isation was founded ; Lady Wimborne has always worked untiringly 
on behalf of the League, and her graceful and winning manners and 
high principles eminently fit her to make it popular. Canford has also 
long been a great centre of Conservative politics. Rumour recently 
asserted that Lady Wimborne proposed attempting the revival, the 
formation rather, of a Salon, which should play a great part in national 
politics. The wealth of the family, their connections and influence, 
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and the fascinating manners of Lady Wimborne, would have made 
such a thing possible, and much might consequently have been done 
for the Conservative and the Liberal Unionist cause. But I am not 
sure that, when dispassionately examined, the disadvantages do not 
outweigh the advantages ; there is such a thing as being too great, 
and the excess of rank and wealth makes it peculiarly difficult to reach 
even the middle classes, how much more then the poor and uncult- 
ured? ‘The great live so far above the common herd of middle class 
clergymen, retired officers, and other professional men, that in the 
presence of a duke’s daughter, in whose veins flows the blood of John 
Churchill of Blenheim, freedom of intercourse is scarcely possible ; 
the obsequious suppliant for favour and notice does not show him- 
self in his true colours ; he is tempted to say what he believes will 
give pleasure, and feels cruel satisfaction in giving a secret stab to 
some unlucky but less fortunate rival—in short he is selfishly intent 
on trying to ingratiate himself rather than in advancing the cause he 
is supposed to have at heart, so that the higher nobility, ignorant of 
the competition obtaining in the middle classes, are peculiarly liable 
to be imposed upon, and are easily deceived by the unblushing false- 
hoods addressed to them, and are unconsciously influenced by slanders 
levelled at the most innocent ; these falsehoods and slanders any 
equal would in a moment detect and he would understand the 
motives actuating them. The first thing is to thoroughly know the 
people whom one would influence and lead, because the only leader- 
ship possible in these times has, unlike the authority of the master 
over the servant or the officer over the private soldier, no real 
power to back it up—it must be a moral, an intellectual ascendency. 
Those who have this natural aptitude, who while belonging to the 
highest and most fortunate grades of society can yet on occasion 
forget themselves, obtain the ascendency fairly and fully where the 
keen play of wits is allowed free scope ; persons such as these, I say, 
can make their influence felt far and wide, and can command the 
allegiance of thousands and do their cause yeoman service, but of 
these born leaders of mankind the number is very small. 

Only the greatest knowledge of the world—the most brilliant 
faculty of reading at a glance character and judging of motives, in 
short an insight into human nature denied to all except a few of the 
most gifted, would make it possible to successfully attempt a task 
so difficult as forming and organising a large body of attached adhe- 
rents, who would be faithful to their party, feeling all the while that 
treachery to one another or to their cause would certainly be detected 
by the keen, piercing eye of their chief. As for the opulent, they 
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are the unfortunate prey of all the world ; they may give lavishly, gen- 
erously, ungrudgingly, but they can never give enough ; still more will 
always be expected, and the noble munificence of many of the greatest 
philanthropists in the land seems rather to increase jealousy and 
cause heartburnings than relieve that chronic poverty and destitu- 
tion which never abound more than where most is attempted for their 
relief. The more lavish the charity, the greater often the poverty 
and the less sincere the gratitude. ‘Truly it is hard to do good, hard 
to live wisely and well ; but though the result may often be disappoint- 
ing, the reward of well-doing and of good intentions can never be 
taken away. 

Nevertheless it is much to be regretted that those who have 
leisure, high rank, boundless wealth, and a famous historical name do 
not more often make their influence felt for good in the counsels and 
government of the nation. Removed from the ignoble strife of money- 
getting, with a position so well assured that they can approach the 
greatest and lose nothing by noticing the lowliest, they would seem to 
have opportunities not lightly to be disregarded of bringing the masses 
together and toning down the jealousies of ordinary society. But 
common men and women are not pleasant to work with—that cannot 
be denied ; and the frailties of human nature have been the despair of 
the poet and the sport of thecynic! atria quis exsul se quoque fugit, 
sang pathetically the astute Roman, and it is only too true that the 
base outnumber the pure and upright. 

A word more about Wimborne ; then I shall return to Bourne- 
mouth. Matthew Prior once lived in the former, as I have mentioned 
above, while a few years ago Thomas Hardy, the accomplished 
author of the “ Woodlanders,” and “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
made it for a time his abode ; he is now living at Dorchester. 

Although Bournemouth boasts of no ecclesiastical building like 
Wimborne, Canford, or Christchurch, a striking feature is its 
churches, and in their number it resembles Torquay and Brighton. 
The services are usually ornate and frequent. Only St. Peter’s has 
any great architectural pretension, and it is one of the finest parish 
churches in the diocese; it is striking from its size, lofty and 
graceful spire, and abundant handsome ornament. A large Presby- 
terian Chapel has recently been built near it, and has a crowded 
congregation, not exclusively drawn from Dissenters, it is said. 

Bournemouth is not easy to describe. With no great central 
railway station, with scarcely any centre like an inland town from 
which to start, and with few salient features, it does not easily lend 
itself to the descriptive writer. It somewhat lacks striking natural 
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and artificial advantages ; for example, it has nothing like the 
Derwent Parade of Matlock, no splendid Promenade, Park, and 
Pittville Gardens like Cheltenham, no Jephson Gardens like 
Leamington, and no Pulteney Street and Royal Crescent like 
Bath. But it can do without these attractions, for it is a singularly 
handsome, clean, well-built place, with a light sandy soil, quickly 
drying after rain, many imposing shops, and hundreds of fine villas, 
to whose number constant additions are being made. Its pine woods 
have long been its special feature, for the soil being dry and sandy 
is not well adapted to carry deciduous timber of large size, but 
pines grow splendidly, and many of the streets, especially on the 
East Cliff, are well shaded and extremely pretty, and in places, 
where the builders have not been too energetically at work, glens 
and chines are found presenting a strikingly rural appearance, 
totally unlike anything else which I have ever seen in a town, so 
that practically the place is unique. The Talbot Woods are said to 
contain one million pine trees, and are among the glories of the 
district. The rhododendrons, too, in June are very fine, and the 
display of flowers magnificent. Branksome Chine is especially 
famous for its gorgeousness in that pleasant month, and so is Lord 
Malmesbury’s park, near Herne Station, which then attracts crowds 
of visitors. Late in June the beauty and profusion of the rhodo- 
dendrons would repay a special journey from Lancashire or 
Edinburgh. There is no more striking spectacle than to look from 
some spot higher than common over a vast extent of rhododendrons 
in full flower—countless millions of blossoms meet the eye, and 
from the broken character of the ground the effect is gorgeous, while 
overhead stretches a vast canopy of lofty pines, towering into the 
sunny sky. In another respect Bournemouth is remarkable: it is 
in its long, narrow, well-cared-for public gardens, stretching for a 
couple of miles on both banks of a littie stream to the sea. These 
gardens are crossed by the main road not far from the Arcade, 
near the foot of Richmond Hill, and are exceedingly attractive. On 
summer evenings crowds of excursionists wander along them, 
making their way to the pier, to which they lead. From the foot of 
Richmond Hill the outlook is very beautiful, and visitors from the 
north cannot help being charmed, although they must not expect to 
find the sun always shining and the wind always still. 

Hotels, lodging and boarding houses, and doctors abound—the 
last have descended upon the town like wolves on the fold. This 
year’s issue of the Medical Directory gives over eighty doctors in 
practice among perhaps 30,000 people, a proportion equal to that 
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of Leamington, Cheltenham, and Scarborough. One might con- 
sequently fear that the district was unhealthy ; but never was there a 
greater mistake, for there is considerably less sickness and the death- 
rate is far lower than in most places of equal population. One can 
only hope that when the town becomes a second Brighton, should 
more doctors not have in the meantime come to share in the spoil, 
the patient and long-tried medicoes, who survive the disappointments 
of years, will reap their reward. As I live in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Bournemouth and often have patients to see in the 
town, I can see that the local doctors form quite a little regiment— 
armed at all points against all medical outsiders ; some, but not many, 
are busy enough, most have simply to wait for better times—that 
is, more population. The approaching meeting of the British 
Medical Association in July is expected to do great things for the 
town,‘and no doubt it will, and many more visitors and invalids will 
be sent down, and probably there willalso, in consequence, be a further 
influx of doctors desperate for fees and not sorry to settle in a place 
so superior to any manufacturing or seaport town ; but whether the 
doctors gain or not, the neighbourhood will profit by anything that 
makes it more widely known. 

The opening of the new pier at Boscombe, on Monday, July 29, 
1889, was a very important event in the history of the district. 
Boscombe is an extension of Bournemouth, half way between the 
latter and Southbourne-on-Sea. Sixteen years ago it consisted of a 
few huts and a couple of tiny shops—nothing besides ; and now, like 
Washington, it is a city of magnificent distances, with miles of broad, 
handsome roads, hundreds of commodious houses, and building on 
a colossal scale : indeed, I was assured on good authority that the 
houses being put up at the time the pier was opened represented 
over £150,000. Many of the roads are not built up, but in ten 
years there will hardly be an unoccupied site, and the population will 
have quadrupled. The distance from the middle of Bournemouth 
was so considerable that it was thought desirable to build a pier and 
to make good approaches to it, and a wild but picturesque chine was 
selected. The pier has cost £12,000, and never was money more 
judiciously laid out, never was work better done; while the spot 
chosen has great natural and artificial advantages, and could hardly 
be matched by anything in the neighbourhood. 

The committee of management having decided to invite some 
leading statesman to open the pier, they issued invitations to a 
hundred of the foremost people in the district. The Duke of Argyll 
consented to officiate, and never was choice happier. His Grace, 
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attended by the Marquis of Lorne, made his way to asmall enclosed 
space near the pier entrance, where a chair had been put for him. 
He first looked round curiously on the thousands before him, and 
far as the eye could reach they could be seen covering the heights 
and filling the ravines and forming a /out ensemble rare in our dingy 
climate. After listening to the customary addresses, his Grace gave 
one of those genial, scholarly replies for which he is famous. 
Looking behind him he pointed out the beauty of the water and the 
purity of the sky, and congratulated the residents on the exquisite 
climate they enjoyed—the best, he thought, in the world, for it was 
equally a stranger to the intolerable and scorching suns of Italy and 
Andalusia, and to the biting blasts of Canada and Russia. 


You have not the fierce sun of lower latitudes, nor the azure seas of Sicily ; 
but where will you find a place in which a greater number of days can be agreeably 
passed in the open air? Among the addresses (continued the Duke), for which 
I am particularly grateful, is the one presented by those Scotchmen who are 
residents at Bournemouth, and I am very glad to have a representative in Mr. 
McEwan Brown of that branch of the community, because I believe Mr. McEwan 
Brown has taken a prominent part in this undertaking which we are inaugurating 
to-day. Iam glad to thank him as a representative of Scotchmen, because I 
gather from his double name—McEwan Brown—that he is partly a Celt and 
partly a Saxon, and that is exactly my own position. I am a Campbell on one 
side of the house, I am a Glasielt on the other ; and the one isa Highland, andthe 
other a Lowland name; I have a theory that what are called pure races are less 
active and energetic men than amixedrace. I believe that a great advantage we have 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, is that there is hardly a single man or woman 
who can say he or she is a pure Celt, Saxon, or Norman. We are all a mixed 
population ; and in the case of our excellent friend, the lower animal, who is an 
especial friend to man— the dog—it is said that mongrels are bad dogs. But I 
believe mongrels are the best of men. After all, there is nothing strange in pure 
Celts being in Bournemouth, although it is a long time since there were any in 
this country in their purity. But you have a curious recollection of it in some of 
the names in this country. I suppose some of you know that the river Avon, 
which flows out close to us into the sea at Christchurch, is a pure Celtic name. 
All over England there are rivers Avon, commemorating the time when the whole 
of this country, before the Roman invasion, before the Saxon invasion, before the 
Norman invasion, was inhabited by purely Britannic Celts. Therefore it is no 
strange thing if there were such a person as a pure Celt, if he could be found, in- 
augurating this work nearthe river Avon. Close to my own door in Scotland there 
is another river called the Garavon, and that is precisely the same as the French 
Garonne. So interesting is it to trace the history of nations and the local names 
of a country such as this. 


The new pier is 600 feet long and 38 wide. It is a fine structure, 
extremely handsome and light, going straight out to sea, but standing 
at a considerable distance above the water. A regular service of boats 
has been arranged, and is proving a great boon to the neighbourhood 
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and raising the value of property immensely ; indeed, it will make 
Boscombe practically independent of Bournemouth, or rather it will 
open up the resources of a fresh district, and so help two parts of 
what is to all intents a single great town. 

At one o’clock the guests had luncheon in a large tent near the 
Chine Hotel, and then the Duke gave another of his happiest 
speeches. He told his hearers that he had known Bournemouth 
longer probably than any of them, for it was forty-three years since 
he first went down, as an invalid, to see the place and recruit his 
health. Then Bournemouth was hardly known ; indeed, he had not 
heard its name until he was advised to visit it. He found that the 
Royal Bath Hotel had only recently been built, and round about it 
lived 2,000 people, that was all. Vast pine woods extended in all 
directions, broken into by swamps, gulleys, and wandering streams. 
Since that distant day he had paid other visits, and now he found 
that the bantling of the last generation had become a giant ; the 
rivers had been straightened and confined ; roads had been cut in 
all directions, and whole towns had sprung up which, large though 
they were, seemed only to be the commencement of still greater 
things. The Duke then dwelt on the natural wonders of Bourne- 
mouth, and these he thought were, first, its marvellous geological 
features ; indeed, he said that it was no exaggeration to assert that on 
the spot on which he was standing there once flowed a mighty river, 
vast beyond conjecture, bringing down the sands of regions that 
must have enjoyed the climate of the tropics, and carried a vegetation 
unlike that of any existing northern region. In those stupendous 
mounds of river sand which he saw around him were to be found the 
fossil remains of araucarias now confined to Australia, of cacti 
found only in America, and of palms now growing naturally and 
luxuriantly in hot climates. ‘ Where,” he asked, “ was the land from 
which that ancient rivercame? What climate had it? When did it 
pass away? How long was it since it had been destroyed?” He 
next spoke of the fish, especially of the herrings, larger than those of 
Loch Fyne, but not to be compared with the latter for favour and 
delicacy, and then he said something as to the bright, genial climate, 
and of the boon such a place was to countless thousands of invalids 
who could not afford to leave home in search of those soft delicious 
lands where the breath of winter is unknown and summer holds 
eternal sway. The elegance of the diction, the facility of expression, 
and the absence of notes, made the speech peculiarly un-English. 

Mr. Scotter, the managing director of the London and South 
Western Railway, pointed out that a noble marine road, equal to any 
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in Europe, might be made between the two piers, and that Bourne- 
mouth would then have attractions which no other English watering- 
place could surpass, and which would put it in the first rank among the 
health resorts of the world. 

A complaint often urged against the South of England is that 
class distinctions are even more accentuated than in the North—and 
this is said to keep many people away. There is little truth in the 
charge. Unfortunately English society is pre-eminently intolerant, 
selfish, and narrow. What are our clergy doing not to tone down 
these sharp and generally inexcusable distinctions, so unchristian and 
cruel? ‘True, the man of refinement and culture cannot with profit 
associate with the coarse and ignorant, the man of broad, liberal 
views with him whose horizon is bounded by the walls of his house 
or town ; so much may be conceded. But distinctions are not less 
pronounced in the North than in the South, and in both they 
are carried to extremes that must make the very angels weep. 
Class distinctions we must have; the rich cannot be on terms 
of perfect equality with the poor, nor the great with the little, the 
master with the servant, and the moral with the profligate ; but instead 
of certain broad lines of demarcation which no one could object to 
and which would rather weld society together and be a spur to 
the worthy to rise, we have the middle classes divided not into 
three or four, but into sixty grades—pride, pretension, haughty 
arrogance everywhere, distinctions based on nothing rational, sharp 
separations embittering life and cutting up society, or what in a 
small provincial town like Bournemouth passes for society, into 
narrow cliques hating and despising one another, scarcely recognising 
one another as fellow-creatures, and even ready to deny that the 
Great God and Father of all cares for and values all equally. 

But Bournemouth is a health resort. For what diseases is it 
good, when is it in season, and who should go thither? The best 
answer is that it is always in season, and good in all complaints, and 
in truth some visitors are always there, and invalids afflicted with 
every complaint under the sun are welcome. Although described 
as a winter resort, it is, like all other seaside places, pre-eminently a 
summer favourite. Easter and Whitsuntide, when mild, bring a good 
many excursionists and visitors for a few days ; then there is a lull. 
June sees some stir, while in July it is often full ; but in August and 
September it is crowded, and sometimes there is considerable dif- 
ficulty in getting lodgings. In winter the place is very far from full, 
especially in severe seasons like the past ; there are then no land or 
sea excursions and not many amusements, compared with those of 
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large towns, and invalids do not come in great numbers, although 
everything is being done to attract them ; in short, the residents are 
naturally anxious to have several seasons, or rather one long season 
covering the whole year. Imprudent misstatements as to the climate 
disappoint most people who venture there in winter. It is hardly 
wise to call a place the English Nice or Mentone, it makes strangers 
expect so much ; and to promise exemption from cold and other 
climatic disagreeables is still less prudent. With March the weather 
often becomes bright, and short fine spells may be expected ; these 
increase in length and frequency through Apri!, and from the early 
part of May to the middle of August there are few grounds of com- 
plaint. The autumn, after the break up of the weather early in 
October, is often dull and wet, with frequent mild, soft, humid days, 
on which, however, exercise is pleasant enough—foxy days, sailors 
call them, the precursors of rain and wind. But however boisterous 
the weather, the invalid can console himself with the reflection that in 
no other part of the United Kingdom is it likely to be pleasanter. 
Bournemouth is a charming town, rapidly growing in well- 
deserved popularity and favour, rather handicapped by the in- 
frequency of the trains on the Somerset and Dorset ; although great 
improvements have of late been made in the service, and in 
summer some additional very excellent trains now run to the North. 
The comparative infrequency of the trains is not the chief evil—it is 
their unpunctuality that particularly ruffles the temper. It is an 
noying to find that one has to leave Bristol at 6.20 a.m. to be due at 
Bournemouth at 11.4. But were the trains only reasonably punctual 
in getting in one would not complain so much ; unfortunately, such 
trains as there are keep very bad time, and are commonly very late. 
Five hours to do sixty-four miles or so is trying, while one cannot 
leave Bournemouth in the afternoon for Bristol or Bath by any train 
that travels at good speed, four hours being required. The blame is 
freely laid by the railway authorities on the many junctions and 
numerous stations ; perhaps, however, the true explanation is the 
want of accommodation for goods trains at some of the stations, and 
the shunting that goes on before trains can get out is worse than on 
any other important line I know; moreover, there are still no 
crossing-places at some of the stations, while a great part of the 
line remains single, so that at busy seasons and on Mondays and 
Saturdays during the summer the delays amount occasionally to 
hours! This will be called a shameful exaggeration! All I can 
reply is, that I was myself once delayed two hours at Southampton 
in August, 1888, and twice, in getting to the North, I reached my 
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destination over five hours late, in consequence of the delays at 
Blandford and Templecombe making me lose the connections at 
Bath or Bristol; while in coming down even more aggravating 
delays have often been faced, and I have known people five and 
even six hours late. Much needed improvements are the doubling 
of the whole of the Somerset and Dorset system, and readier access 
to the North, with fewer delays at Blandford, Bath, and Temple- 
combe. Railway men positively assure me that the Somerset and 
Dorset is worked to perfection, and that at present the difficulties of 
keeping to time are enormous. This I do not deny. The pity is 
that better arrangements are not made, and that refuge sidings are 
not provided wherever needed. It would be impossible to send a 
dozen teams of heavy waggons along a very narrow lane, half in one 
direction, the other half in the other, without interminable delays ; 
but though the lane could not be widened, several crossing-places could 
at least be made. Now if by any chance a train gets 20 or 30 miles 
punctually, it is sure to be delayed then, and I venture to assert that, 
though most of the trains are not timed to travel at more than 20 
miles an hour, and some at only 15, not one in twenty reaches its 
destination less than five minutes late, while at least half are from 
fifteen to twenty minutes after time, even in the winter ; in fact, it is 
one block after another all along the line. This tells on the traffic 
seriously, and must diminish the railway receipts. Still, things are 
moving, and a few years hence Bournemouth will have a better 
service, and then it will grow even more rapidly. 


ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 























LIFE ON A SUGAR PLANTATION. 


agen the most easterly of the Lesser Antilles or Caribbean 

islands, is one of the most highly cultivated spots on the 
surface of the earth. It is about the size of the Isle of Wight, and 
has been aptly described as a huge allotment garden, for the fields 
are not large and there are no fences. The whole island is parcelled 
out into small estates and still smaller holdings, nearly every acre is 
cultivated, and, except in the immediate neighbourhood of dwellings, 
little else is grown besides sugar-cane. 

The three most prominent characteristics of Barbados, the 
objects that meet you at every turn, are coral-rock, sugar-cane, and 
“coloured” people. The island is girt with coral-reefs and six- 
sevenths of its whole surface consists of coral-rock, ancient reefs that 
have been raised from time to time above the sea and now rise in 
broad terraces or plateaux, tier above tier, to a height of 1,100 feet 
above the sea-level. It is to the labours of the coral polypes in 
bygone ages that Barbados owes its great fertility and its present 
prosperity ; for the coral-rock everywhere supplies an excellent soil, 
a deep red loam on the higher level, and a rich black earth on the 
lower plains ; and it is only in the area which is not covered by this 
rock that any barren tracts are found. 

Sugar is king of Barbados, the whole commerce of the island 
depends upon the cultivation of sugar-cane ; in summer time the 
island is clothed in a mantle of bright green cane, in crop time the 
fields are cut and the mills are at work, and every available cart, 
mule and ox is engaged in drawing the cane from the fields to the 
mills. 

Last but by no means least, as a special growth of Barbados, are 
the coloured folk, black and brown of various hues. They are the 
workmen and labourers of the colony, and consequently they form 
the greater part of the population ; by their labour the cane is planted, 
tended and finally cut ; by them, under white superintendence, the 
sugar and molasses are made, and by them the casks and hogsheads 
are driven down to the coast. Quashee and his wife and children 
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are everywhere, and all of them are wanted when the crop is 
gathered in. 

To this green island let the reader imagine himself transported, 
and driving out of Bridgetown along one of the white roads that lead 
to the higher part of the country. The sun is very hot, though it is 
early in January, and its heat is tempered by the fresh trade wind. 
We pass a continuous succession of cane-fields, and meet a nearly 
continuous procession of carts and drays, drawn by mules and oxen, 
and driven by lively black jarveys who are not too careful in getting 
out of the way ; we pass through many villages or hamlets of the 
small and airy cabins which are the habitations of the coloured folk, 
and where the children seem as plentiful as rabbits in a warren. We 
skirt and cross several of the curious ravines or gullies that traverse 
the island, and though they are evidently watercourses they seldom 
have any water in them, so porous is the coral-rock through which 
the channels are cut. We climb several hills, the steepness of which 
is mitigated by cuttings through the rock, cuttings that are often 
picturesquely draped with ferns and festoons of creeping plants. At 
length we ascend the last slope, and find ourselves on one of the 
highest plateaux in the island, and in front of the house where the 
writer spent most of his time in Barbados. 

The house itself is a curious domicile, old and weather-beaten, 
only one storey high, with a covered verandah in front which is 
reached by a flight of steps. On one side is a garden, full of rose- 
trees, rather wild and straggling, but blooming luxuriantly in the 
winter sun. On the other side is the stable yard, overshadowed by 
the spreading branches of a Barbadian fig-tree, a tree that has rather 
small leaves and still smaller fruit, hard and uneatable ; but in this 
climate shade is more needed than figs, and the tree was planted for 
the shade it gives. : 

In front of the house stands the sturdy stone-built windmill, the 
motive power of the cane-crushing machinery. Beyond this is the 
boiling-house, where the sugar is made, while the stalls for the oxen 
and mules occupy another side of the open space round the mill. 

The house and its surroundings may be regarded as a tropical 
counterpart of an English farmyard ; but the agricultural operations, 
and the people that perform them, are so different from those on an 
English farm, that there is little to remind one of the latter, except 
the familiar presence of fowls, turkeys, and guinea-hens. 

The estate is not a large one, only 272 acres in extent, yet during 
half the year no fewer than eighty people are permanently employed 
uponit. All round the yard and house spread the open cane-fields, 
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and not a cottage or cabin is in sight. Where, then, do all the people 
live? The answer to this question will be found by walking through 
the cane-field to the north of the house ; on the further side of this 
the visitor finds himself on the brink of a vertical precipice, part of 
the great escarpment in which the coral rock terminates, and which 
encircles the only rough and rugged portion of the island. 

The view from this cliff is exceedingly picturesque ; it drops in 
sheer descent for about 60 feet, and at its foot is an irregular slope 
formed of large masses of rock which have fallen from the cliff ; on 
this ground the “ darkies” have built their little cabins, which are 
dotted about on and between the huge boulders half-hidden by the 
broad leaves of plantains and bananas. Here and there rises the 
bossy, dark-green foliage of a bread-fruit tree, while beyond, in pleas- 
ing contrast, lie sloping fields of bright green sugar-cane on either side 
of an open valley that leads to the sea. 

A more pleasant and suitable site for a little hamlet could hardly 
be imagined ; the great cliff affords a certain amount of shade from 
the Southern sun, while the healthy trade wind can sweep freely into 
the hollow, the fruit trees afford a supply of wholesome food, and 
at the foot of the tumbled slope rises a spring of clear and sparkling 
water. 

We cannot ;leave the cliff without noting the more distant view 
which it commands over the north-eastern part of the island. The 
aspect of this is very different from the other portions, and it is 
locally known as the Scotland district, because its system of hilly ridges 
and valleys seemed to some early Scottish colonist to be a miniature 
representation of the physical features of his native country. Bissex 
Hill, rising to 966 feet above the sea, fills the middle distance, but 
over its western shoulder a wider prospect opens of ridge beyond 
ridge, every slope furrowed by little watercourses that lead into the 
dividing valleys, the whole enclosed and dominated by the sweep of 
a bold escarpment of coral rock, which is the continuation of that 
on which we stand. Beyond the termination of this escarpment, as 
well as over the top of the nearer hills, spreads the broad plain of the 
Atlantic Ocean, reflecting the bright blue of the sky and sparkling in 
the sunshine, except where the floating clouds are mirrored in dark 
patches on its surface. The ocean ripples into the hazy distance, 
where the water seems to mingle with the clouds, and it is only by 
looking along the deep vista of the cloud-speckled sky that one can 
realise how great that distance really is. 

But it is time we returned to the yard where the coopers are busy 
putting together the hogsheads which are to hold the sugar and 
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molasses. ‘The staves of the barrelsare returned totheestate, and after 
being cleaned are made up again into hogsheads every year : great is 
the noise, therefore, for several weeks before the crop is cut, as the 
hammers ring with a rhythmic beat on the hoops that are driven 
round the barrels. 

The two great annual events on a sugar-plantation are the starting 
of the mill and the finishing of the cane-harvest. The first canes 
are generally cut and carried to the mill in February, and the last 
canes are not cut till June or July, for, except in the few cases where 
steam machinery is used, the planter is dependent on the wind, and 
must not cut much more cane in one day than he thinks he can grind 
in the next ; if the wind fails him operations are stopped, and even if 
he starts the mill in February, before the canes are quite ripe, he 
may not be able to finish till July or August, if the estate be large 
and the season unfavourable. 

Just before “crop time,” fodder generally becomes scarce, and 
some of the smaller growers cut some of their unripe canes, which 
they sell to the estate managers at sixpence a hundred, while in their 
place some other crop, generally sweet potatoes, is planted. The 
canes thus bought are used for two purposes—a piece of the stalk 
about a foot and a half long is lopped off from each, and these are 
planted in the rotation fields, new leaves and cane stalks quickly 
springing from the old hulm ; the juicy tops and long green leaves 
are given to the mules and oxen, who munch them eagerly. 

No fewer than forty oxen and twenty-four mules are required for 
the work of this estate. ‘The oxen are not nearly so large as English 
animals ; they are, indeed, a special breed, with small heads and long 
well-shaped muzzles, soft quiet eyes, and a patient good-tempered 
aspect ; even the bulls submitting quietly to be harnessed. The yoke 
consists of a U-shaped piece of iron or wood like a large croquet 
hoop, and the prongs of this fasten into a bar of wood, which goes 
over the neck behind the horns, and is linked to the corresponding 
bar on the companion ox, the pair of animals being thus obliged to 
move in unison. Six oxen are generally yoked into one cart, and 
the carter walks by their side, turning and guiding them by strokes of 
the long whip he carries, and encouraging each animal by his own 
proper name. When the last load is drawn for the day, the creatures 
are taken out and wait quietly while the bar is unfastened and the 
hoop turned round, then they walk off sedately to their stalls, where 
a good meal of cane-tops awaits them. 

Crop time is not only a busy time but a “good time,” as our 
American cousins say, both for man and beast, and the darkies are 
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always glad when the master decides to start the mill. Then the 
labourers know that they will obtain continuous employment and 
can earn good wages ; for not only the men, but most of the women, 
and nearly all the children who are more than twelve years old, are 
employed in the work. They generally have permission to eat what 
cane they like while they are at work, and are often allowed cupfulls 
of the boiled liquor that is being made into sugar. This liquor and 
even the raw cane-juice is very fattening, the men get stronger and 
the women and children get plump, the mules and oxen put on flesh, 
for they too feed on the leaves and shoots of the cane. 

It is like a prolonged harvest-time at home, but with more of the 
old fashioned freedom and mirth than is seen in modern England. 
Of course there are good seasons and bad seasons, as elsewhere, but 
it it seldom that very much cane is spoiled. 

The mill is an ordinary windmill, which works three rollers revolv- 
ing against one another in such a fashion that the juice falls into a 
trench below, while the squeezed cane is pushed out on one side; 
this crushed refuse is called ¢vash and is used as fuel in the boiling- 
house. 

- Let me try to describe the scene in the yard during the crop time, 
and on a good day, when there is a brisk wind to turn the mill and a 
bright sun to dry the trash. The teams of oxen and mules are con- 
stantly bringing up carts laden with fresh canes, which are tipped out 
on to the ground round the mill ; one set of men carry canes to the 
rollers, where two men are engaged in thrusting them in between the 
crushers, and another set of men take away the trash. This trash is 
spread out over every available space in the yard, which is generally 
laid out on a slope, so that the rain may run off easily. 

A small army of girls and boys is engaged in this spreading of the 
trash, and in constantly turning it over with their feet, so that it dries 
in the sun and wind, and when any is dry it is gathered into heaps 
from which the boiling-house is supplied with fuel. The children 
laugh and chatter at their work, and would put more power into their 
tongues than their feet if they were not kept in order by the overseer, 
who is generally an oldish “ nigger” specially told off for the duty of 
superintending the children. The troop of little brown and black 
legs moving in line amidst the yellow-white carpet of cane-trash is a 
picturesque sight in its way, though not perhaps so pleasing as a 
view of the “laughing girls ” who “ trod the vats of Luna.” 

On this estate it was considered a good day’s work if four hogs- 
heads of sugar were madein the day ; but more could sometimes have 
been made with larger boilers, for occasionally the mill would be 
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obliged to be stopped because the receivers and boilers were full of 
liquor. So the work goes on as long as the daylight lasts, and even 
when the last load is drawn for the day, and the throng of workers 
have gone to their homes, a few remain to feed the mill with canes ; 
the air still thrills with the beat and hum of the mill-sails, and is re- 
dolent with the peculiar acid-sweet scent of the crushed cane. 

Sometimes, when the heaps of cane have accumulated unduly, 
and the wind has not wholly died away as night comes on, the mill 
is kept going far into the night in order to make up for lost time, and, 
if there be a bright moon, the scene is weird and curious. Tropical 
moonlight is very different from the dim sort of moonshine which we 
generally have in misty England ; it is a bright but soft white light, 
throwing up all the features of the landscape with sharply-defined 
lights and shades, as in a photograph. The arms of the slowly 
revolving mill, the heaps of canes, and the coral-paved yard, across 
which the shadows of the mill-sails flit in slow succession, are all as 
white as if they were strewn with freshly-fallen snow. 

The wind is light and all is quiet, save for the low whirr of the 
mill-sails, the bell-like notes of the whistling frogs, and the droning 
chant of the men at the mill-house, who generally sing in this fashion 
as they feed the rollers with fresh canes. So the work goes on till 
the boilers are full and the stock of cut cane is sufficiently reduced. 

At the end of. the season, when the final load of canes is brought 
up to the yard, the people arrange for a merry-making, accom- 
panying the cart with all the musical instruments they can muster, 
and making as much noise as they can. Mr. Chester thus describes 
the proceedings' :—‘‘ A kind of harvest-home takes place at the end 
of the crop-gathering upon each estate. A cart laden with the last 
canes is drawn by mules decorated with ribbons, and attended by 
a crowd of labourers, the principal women being attired in white 
muslin. The mill and other estate buildings are gay with coloured 
kerchiefs, which do duty as flags. Some ancient negro is put forward 
to make a speech to the planter, which he often does with consider- 
able humour and address ; then the planter replies, and a glass of 
falerum, a beverage compounded of rum, lime-juice, and syrup, is 
handed round to each. Dancing then begins, and is carried on to a 
late hour to the sound of fiddles and tambourine. Sometimes the 
proceedings are varied by the introduction of a ‘trash-man,’ ze. a 
figure stuffed with cane-trash, and tied on the back of a mule, which 
is finally let loose and gallops about with his incongruous burden, to 
the delight of the spectators.” 

1 Transatlantic Sketches,” by G. J. Chester. 1869. 
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They are a merry and light-hearted crew, these black and brown 
folk, and long may they continue so. 

And what becomes of all the sugar and molasses that are the 
ultimate results of this expenditure of time, labour, and money? 
To my surprise, I found that comparatively little of the sugar comes to 
England, the greater part of it is bought up for the American market— 
partly because it is a nearer market, but chiefly because the American 
merchants have a better system of payment than the English have. 
The planters prefer selling to Americans because the sugar is sold in 
the island and paid for at once. The American merchants send 
orders to their agents that they will buy under such and such a price, 
so that the seller knows exactly what he will get for each consignment, 
for the price is settled in the Bridgetown market. 

The sugar sent to England is not sold in Bridgetown ; the planter 
hands it over to a Barbadian merchant, who only gives him an 
advance of so much per hogshead. The merchant then ships and 
sells the sugar by auction in England, and at the end of ten or twelve 
months a bill is sent to the planter giving an account of the sale, with 
charges for freight, commission, &c., these being sometimes so great 
that the balance is against the planter instead of in his favour. 

I could not ascertain that there was any good reason why the 
English sugar merchants should not adopt the same plan as the 
American. The actual reason is probably that the merchants estab- 
lished in Barbados discourage the plan because they act as middlemen 
and get the extra profit which the planter ought to receive. The 
control exercised by these local firms over many of the estates has 
had very much to do with the depreciation in the value of the 
estates. Money has often been advanced by the merchant firms on 
the condition that the sugar made on the estate should be shipped 
through them, and the planter then finds that the charge for freight 
is about twice as much as he would have paid through other agents. 

Nearly all the best sugar goes to America, in the state of uncrys- 
tallised (muscovado) sugar, while most of that sent to England is 
crystallised vacuum-pan sugar, and some of it is of inferior quality, 
and sometimes coloured with substances which are more or less 
deleterious ; but recently more muscovado has been sent. 

A large number of the estates in Barbados are owned by pro- 
prietors who reside in England, and if these proprietors would enquire 
into the system of selling their sugar, and insist on the American 
plan, or some modification of it, they would certainly reap the benefit 
and enhance the value of their estates. A case came to my know- 
ledge in which an English proprietor did so act ; he suspected that 
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he was not receiving a due profit, and, being a man of energy, he 
went over to the island and found that his estate was in debt to a 
certain firm, though not to a very large amount. He interviewed the 
firm, paid the debt, and informed them that his connection with them 
would thenceforth cease. He took over the management of the 
estate, residing partly in England and partly in Barbados, and he 
has his own selling-agent in Liverpool, who receives a fair and 
proper commission on the sugar sold. The consequence is that his 
income is very largely increased, and I was informed that the sugar 
made on his estate fetched the highest price obtained for the article 
in the English market during 1887. 
A. J. JUKES-BROWNE. 














PAGES ON PLAYS. 


INCE I wrote last month important event has succeeded impor- 
tant event in the dramatic world. No less than three new plays 
have been presented to the public by writers of recognised dramatic 
position. These are Mr. Haddon Chambers’s “ The Idler” at the 
St. James’s Theatre, Mr. Coghlan’s “ Lady Barter” at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and Mr. Pinero’s “ Lady Bountiful” at the Garrick Theatre. 
Here at least is proof of dramatic vitality. The year which began 
so well with Mr. Jones’s “ Dancing-Girl” is apparently determined 
to keep up its reputation as a distinctive year. And besides the 
production of these original plays an event has taken place which 
is certainly interesting to all students of contemporary drama, and 
which may perhaps prove to be significant of much ; I mean, of 
course, the production of Ibsen’s “‘ Rosmersholm” at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. 

Mr. Haddon Chambers’s “ Idler ” had been heard of a good deal 
before its production at the St. James’s Theatre. It had been the 
cause of controversy between the young author and Mrs. Langtry ; 
it had been produced in New York ; it had been much talked about 
and much written about ; it was finally presented for the judgment 
of a London audience. And the judgment of a London audience 
has proved to be favourable, and to justify Mr. Alexander. 

It would be very easy to draw up a series of small indictments 
against “ The Idler.” It would be easy, for instance, in the first place, 
to observe that the c/ou of the piece is simply the c/ou of “ Captain 
Swift” over again. In the one play as in the other, a man who has 
lived a wild life in a wild country comes to England and lives a 
different life under a different name. It is true that Captain Swift was 
a bushranger, while Gentleman Jack was only a wanderer who had 
drifted into the Golden Valley mining camp ; but of the two men 
it is hard not to prefer Captain Swift. He, as we remember, made 
it his pride that he had never killed anyone, while Gentleman Jack, 
on the contrary, did, in a fit of drunken bravado, kill a man by 


mistake and then fled for his life afterwards. Really Sir John 
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Harding is not a heroic figure. When we first learn from the mouth 
of Mark Cross that he is Gentleman Jack, we assume naturally enough 
that he is really some scoundrel who has deceived the sweet English 
girl into loving him and marrying him. Whena little later it is nade 
plain that he is no scoundrel, we cling to the hope that somehow or 
other it will be shown that he was not responsible for the death of Felix 
Strong. But that hope is soon taken away from us, and we have to 
part from the play with a decided sense of pity for poor Lady Harding, 
tied to a man who is not indeed an assassin, but who in a drunken 
folly shot a man and ran away from the consequences of his crime. 

Objection might be raised, too, to the old business by which the 
presence of one man’s wife in another man’s rooms is detected by the 
wife’s astounding foolishness in leaving her fan behind her upon the 
table. Objection might be raised to the absurdity of Sir John 
Harding’s insistence upon fighting a duel with a pair of revolvers— 
the weapons used at the St. James’s are not a pair, by the way, but let 
that pass—in a bachelor’s rooms in Piccadilly. Objection might be 
raised to the attempt to introduce the humorous element by means 
of a preposterous widow who has nothing whatever to do with the 
play, and who is made to share in the venerable business of imagining 
that she is being made love to by a man who is really in love with 
someone else. But these objections are, after all, trivial objections 
when weighed in the balance with the substantial merits of the piece. 
And the first and best of these substantial merits is that it is really 
interesting. We do follow the fortunes of the characters with curio- 
sity, we do sympathise with the sufferings of Lady Harding, with the 
self-torturing passion of Mark Cross, with the honest desire for ven- 
geance and the honest abnegation of vengeance of Simeon Strong. 
The story doesn’t drag : it attracts from act to act ; the interest is kept 
alive, kept on the increase, and when the curtain does fall we can 
honestly say that we have enjoyed ourselves, and that we feel grateful 
to the dramatist—which is saying a good deal. 

Undoubtedly the play owes much to the acting. Played under 
less fortunate conditions, played less harmoniously, “‘ The Idler” 
might leave a less agreeable impression upon the memory. Mr 
Alexander has gathered around him a very admirable company, and 
in “The Idler” most of them find parts that fit them very excel- 
lently. Let us speak first of the stranger within our gates. Not for 
a long time have we been able to welcome from over seas so really 
admirable an actor as Mr. Mason. Of course London has only seen 
him as yet in the one part. It may be that he is not a man of varied 
powers of impersonation ; that in Simeon Strong we see him at his 
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best ; that we see pretty well all that he can do. This may or may 
not be the case; on that point London has no power of forming an 
opinion. But as Simeon Strong he was simply as good as he could 
be ; it would be difficult to conceive of the part as being played 
otherwise or being played better. Really we owe America much for 
having sent us, first, Mr. John Drew, and now Mr. James Mason, 
both of whom can act American gentlemen as American gentle- 
men should be acted, both of whom have proved to us that the 
American stage can hold its own with the stage of London or of 
Paris. And Mr. Mason was fortunate in having Miss Maud Millett 
to play with. Miss Millett’s dainty, petulant girlishness was never 
used to better purpose. From first to last she conceived her part 
in the freshest, merriest spirit of comedy, and her final scene with 
Simeon was exquisitely humorous and exquisitely pretty. 

Where all played well, from Miss Marion Terry to Lady Monck- 
ton and Miss Gertrude Kingston, from Mr. Waring to Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould, it is not necessary to analyse the special merits of each actor 
or actress. But something special must be said of the Mark Cross 
of Mr. George Alexander. This is by far the most ambitious part 
which the young actor has yet attempted, far more ambitious 
than the ferocious fiz du sitcle scoundrel Paul Astier, or than the 
Hunchback of “Sunlight and Shadow.” For Mark Cross is no 
commonplace character strongly drawn in black and white. He 
is a very human creature, erring, sinful, passionate, unhappy, not 
without a possible heroism. To grasp the complicated strands 
which make up this Idler’s nature, and to make them compre- 
hensible, and not merely comprehensible but sympathetic to an 
audience, was to accomplish a task of more than ordinary difficulty. 
This was what Mr. Alexander has accomplished: he has made Mark 
Cross live ; he has made the beholders feel with him in every pulse 
of his vexed heart, in every struggle of his tortured nature. This 
man, blighted by his ill-starred love, thwarted by destiny, tempted 
beyond endurance by opportunity, winning all he sought for only to 
lose it, because, after all, he was in his heart of hearts a gentleman ; 
this man, almost a villain, almost a hero, Mr. Alexander makes the 
brother, even the friend of all of us. If would be hard indeed to 
find anywhere better acting than that in which Mr. Alexander 
depicts, in the end, the Idler left alone, his confession made, his 
hopes gone, waiting for the hour when he must turn to the lonely 
Polar seas. The broken-hearted, the uncompromising hopeless 
despair of the ruined man are hardly to be witnessed without tears. 

The chief production of moment since “ The Idler” has been 
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Mr. Pinero’s new comedy at the Garrick Theatre, “Lady Bountiful.” 
Why it is called “ Lady Bountiful” is as difficult to understand as it 
was difficult to understand why “The Profligate” was so called. 
Just as the hero of the earlier play was not, in the ordinary sense in 
which words are used, a profligate at all, so the heroine of the newer 
comedy is not exceptionally conspicuous for her bountifulness. We 
are told that she is generous, but she does not appear to be 
more generous than any other sweet-natured young Englishwoman 
would be who was blessed with the command of a large income. 
However, Mr. Pinero has chosen to call his comedy “ Lady Bountiful,” 
and “ Lady Bountiful” is certainly a pretty name, and Camilla Brent, 
to whom the title is applied, is certainly a very bewildering young 
woman. That she should be inconsistent is natural and womanly 
enough, but some of her inconsistencies are hard to understand. 

Mr. Pinero always loves to deal with eccentric types of woman- 
hood. Rumour has it that he is a cynic ; that he accepts Schopen- 
hauer’s scornful estimate of women. This may or may not be true— 
a study of his plays, of some of his plays, would seem to lend strength 
to the theory. Those who remember the wife in “ The Hobby- 
Horse” may perhaps fancy that in Camilla Brent we get another 
variation upon the old theme of “ Souvent femme varie Bien fol est 
qui s’y fie.” Camilla Brent is as perverse, as perplexing, as much the 
cause of unhappiness asthe morally detestable heroine of “The Hobby- 
Horse.” But the difference is that Camilla Brent is not morally detest- 
able. She does some very foolish and some very unpleasant things, 
but she leaves the impression that with all her maddening whims and 
eccentricities her heart is sound enough ; while the woman in “The 
Hobby-Horse” was as hateful a piece of feminine falseness as a pes- 
simistic misogynist could desire. And the lessons of the two pieces 
differ as much as their heroines. I have always looked upon “The 
Hobby-Horse” as the most cruelly cynical of plays. It out-Gilberts 
Gilbert in its mockery of all the assumptions that make life endurable. 
“Lady Bountiful,” on the other hand, like ,“‘ The Profligate,” aims 
at impressing a moral, and is inspired all through with the optimism 
of Dickens. 

The resemblance to Dickens is not confined to the optimism of 
the piece. The whole play, as I have said elsewhere, is conceived 
in the Dickens manner, and really resembles more the dramatisation 
of four independent chapters from some novel done by a brilliant 
writer who had taken Dickens for his model than a coherent, 
roundly-conceived, complete play. Roderick Heron, the selfish, 
shameless egoist whose presentation by Mr. John Hare must 
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always be regarded as one of the greatest triumphs of a great artist, 
is avowedly Dickensian. He is an acknowledged relation of “the 
well-known family of the Skimpoles.” But the other characters are 
scarcely less affined to other Dickens creations. Riding-master 
John Veale and his wife and daughter are admirable studies after 
the Dickens manner; so are Aunt Anne, for that matter, and 
Beatrix Brent and Sir Richard Philliter. Nor is there any reason 
why they should not be. Every young writer—and Mr. Pinero may 
still fortunately be described as a young writer—finds that his mind 
turns more decidedly towards some one great master than towards 
another. Variation must be allowed for in every human compass ; 
in Mr. Pinero’s case the deflection is towards the genius of Dickens. 
But in “Lady Bountiful,” more than in any other work of Mr. Pinero’s, 
the influence of Dickens is as strongly felt in the very form of the 
piece as in the characters that people it. It is so like selected 
chapters of a novel that it compels us to admit that it would have 
made a most excellent novel if only Mr. Pinero had chosen to carry 
his conception out to its legitimate conclusion inthat form. It compels 
us to assume that Mr. Pinero might have been one of the first of 
novelists if he had not chosen to be one of the first of our dramatists. 

But if “ Lady Bountiful ” would have made a very excellent novel, 
it cannot be said to make a very excellent play—very excellent, that 
is, for Mr. Pinero. We expect so much from him—and we have 
happily earned the right to expect so much from him—that we grow 
the more exacting. The first night of “Lady Bountiful” was a 
memorable first night, but it was not a first night of complete satis- 
faction. Being written by Mr. Pinero, “‘ Lady Bountiful ” is literature. 
Being stiged at the Garrick Theatre, it is as carefully mounted and 
as carefully acted as a play could be. But the whole effect, at least 
to some of us, was disappointing. Miss Kate Rorke appeared to be 
almost as much oppressed as her audience by the puzzling inconse- 
quentiality of a woman who is as perverse in her way as Hedda 
Gabler. Her skill, her charm, her rare refinement of appreciation 
seemed to be hampered by a perplexity, by an uncertainty as to what 
Camilla Brent really was, a perplexity and uncertainty which many 
must share. Mr. Forbes Robertson had a freer hand, for the part of 
Dennis Heron is a more straightforward part than that of Camilla ; 
but it too is marked by such curious transitions, such sudden changes 
as to make a consistent presentment difficult, if not impossible. I 
must say that after Mr. Hare’s marvellous study, the piece of acting 
which I remember with most pleasure is that of Miss Webster, in the 
small part of the servant Amelia. It is of course a delightful part, 
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conceived in Mr. Pinero’s best spirit, touched with his most whimsical 
wit. But it is a very difficult part ; it is not at all a part that plays 
itself, and really Miss Webster deserves the very warmest praise for 
the reality, the humour, the subtle dexterity of her creation. 

I was very glad to find that Mr. Clement Scott alone, of all the 
critics whose criticisms I had read, had lifted up his voice strongly 
in protest against the way in which the most effective and important 
part of the last act was played almost absolutely in the dark. This 
seemed to be stage realism with a vengeance, leading up logically to 
Mr. Scott’s suggestion about the fourth wall. I asked myself whether 
Mr. Pinero, or Mr. Hare, or whoever was responsible for this bit of 
drama in the dark, had taken the idea from the scene in M. Hennique’s 
effective play, “Le Mort du Duc d’Enghien.” Wherever it came from 
it seemed certainly a mistake. To hear the voices of players who are 
moving about almost invisible on a stage illumined only by a single 
lantern was not really artistic. It did not impress, it did not cause 
the desired illusion ; it only irritated. The audience, with the 
exception of Mr. William Archer, cried like Ajax for light, and lost the 
power of properly appreciating the situation of the words in impatience 
at the impertinent obscurity. It is gratifying, however, to learn on 
Mr. Hare’s authority that the “‘ thick darkness ” was unintentional, a 
freak of that strange familiar, the electric light, and not a piece of too 
portentous realism. 

To me, personally, the afternoon performance of “ Rosmersholm ” 
at the Vaudeville Theatre was singularly interesting. While I am 
not an Ibsenite—whatever that absurd term may mean—or any other 
“ite” for the matter of that, I have a very great admiration for the 
work of the Scandinavian dramatist whose name is just now upon 
everybody’s lips. I was at the pains to obtain some small knowledge of 
Norwegian in order to bring myself into more intimate sympathy with 
the plays of Ibsen. Ever since I first read one of Ibsen’s plays, I have 
felt that I had met with a new force in modern literature, and was 
eager to welcome it, to understand it, to appreciate it at its true value. 
But I should be sorry to declare myself an Ibsenite—again, whatever 
that absurd term may mean—if to do so implies that salvation is not 
to be found outside the circle of the drama according to Ibsen. I 
believe that Ibsen’s plays are great plays, not that they are the only 
great plays in the world, which is a very different thing. I think we 
may all gain a great deal of good from studying them, from discussing 
them, from arguing over them ; I think that a great deal of good is 
to be got from liking them, and a great deal of good to be got from 
disliking them. To me, at least, they have the one great merit of being 
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exceedingly interesting. I can read them and re-read them with 
pleasure. 

And if I find them fascinating to read, I find them still more 
fascinating when represented on the stage. I have only seen two of 
Ibsen’s plays acted, “The Doll’s House ”—or “ Doll’s Home,” as it 
should be called—and “ Rosmersholm.” What I felt in seeing the 
“ Doll’s House” acted—I am thinking, of course, of the acting of 
Miss Achurch and her fellows at the Novelty Theatre—I felt again 
in seeing “ Rosmersholm ” played by Mr. Benson and Miss Farr and 
their companions. In both instances it seemed to me as if I were 
not merely one of the audience, but one of the performers of the 
drama ; as if my place was somehow, invisibly, with those who were 
working out the grim life-tragedies of Nora and Rebecca ; as if I 
were not looking’ on at a play, but actually present at some serious 
moment in the lives of persons whom I knew. The feeling is 
difficult to define ; I have never felt it so strongly as in the case of 
these two Ibsen plays. And the source of this feeling is to be found 
in the play itself more than in its interpretation, for though “ Ros- 
mersholm,” as a whole, was not played nearly as well as “The Doll’s 
House” was played at the Novelty, it afforded me the same sense of 
what I may perhaps call intimacy, of personal participation. I cannot 
but think that the influence of Ibsen in this country must be pro- 
ductive of good, if only because it has set people talking and, which 
is better still, thinking. ‘To those who are against Ibsen, as to those 
who are for him, he may prove a blessing after all. 

“‘ Lady Barter” at the Princess’s was a failure, and deserved to be 
a failure. An idea which might have served successfully for a 
one-act play was wantonly and wearily spun out into three acts, 
and a situation that promised well became intolerable through 
repetition. For the greater part of its three acts “‘ Lady Barter” was 
a duologue between Mrs. Langtry and Mr. Coghlan, and a duologue 
that was really of little interest except to the persons concerned. 
That Mrs. Langtry looked lovely and that she wore lovely frocks was, 
of course, to be expected. But neither Mrs. Langtry’s beauty, nor 
the serious study and honest acting which she devoted to a most 
ungrateful part, could possibly save the piece. How so clever a 
man as Mr. Coghlan and so clever a woman as Mrs. Langtry ever 
thought that there was a possible success in “ Lady Barter” passes 
comprehension. But apparently they did think so, and they cer- 
tainly were swiftly undeceived. 





JUSTIN HUNTLY M’CARTHY. 
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A PORTRAIT. 


HE clock strikes one, and he is here : 
See, as he comes he wears a smile : 
He takes his own accustomed chair, 
And aods gay greetings all the while. 
I know his friends : they are not fast, 
But neither are they old nor portly, 
Although the youth of each is past, 
And some must take to glasses shortly. 





They shout his name, and bid him sit— 
Unnoticed leave the knife and fork : 
They like their luncheon served with wit ; 
They know that humour haunts his talk. 
He chaffs a friend who is no dunce— 
Good-natured always is-his banter ; 
He caps each argument at once, 
And, with a laugh, wins in a canter. 


While many fly to work anew, 

A few will stay and have their smoke. 
A tale is told ; he tells one too, 

Which, like his others, has its joke... . 
The day glides on, he comes again ; 

Two hours his hat and coat he'll doff : 
He plays for fun, but likes to gain. 

He has his whist, and then goes off. 





A lumb’ring cab, a sorry steed, 
His umbrella found, “ Good night,” 
He cries, though ’tis to one, indeed, 
Whose name he never fixes quite. 
He has his foibles—quite a score— 
First, fashion cannot change his dress ; 
He can’t forgive a chronic bore, 
Nor the American Free Press. 


His scorn is great for foreign lands ; 
He thinks bed is the proper place 

(At ten) for weary head and hands— 
In fact, for all the human race. 

He thinks one womans like the rest ; 
To be convinced he is unwilling ; 

His heart with pity is impressed— 
His hand is ready with a shilling. 
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TABLE TALK. 


OLD WILLs. 


OOD service has been done by the Library Committee of the 
City of London in publishing a calendar of wills proved 
and enrolled in the Court of Husting, London, 1288-1688. This 
work, now finished, appears in two handsome volumes, edited by 
Dr. Reginald Sharpe. It constitutes a step in that great move- 
ment, started by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, of rendering generally 
accessible and available the records which are the true sources of our 
national history. What is more dull, it may be asked, than a wiil in 
which one has no interest? A collection of wills suggests a yawn 
almost involving dislocation. To those interested in our national 
antiquities and our social life, however, the collection now published 
is of indescribable interest. An absolute flood of light is poured 
upon the manners and modes of thought of our ancestors. As 
regards historic interest the present collection supplies the wills, 
among others, of William Walworth, whose bravery as Lord Mayor 
can never be forgotten; Richard Whityngton, whose adventures 
have almost passed into the mythical stage ; Dean Colet, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and I know not how many more. Shakespeare puts into 
the mouth of Gloucester, in “Richard IIL,” act iii. sc. iv., the 
lines— 
My Lord of Ely, when I was iast in Holborn 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there. 


The memory of this garden is of course preserved in Ely Place, 
Vine Street, and Kirby Street. In this work we have the will of 
John de Kyrkeby, Bishop of Ely, bequeathing to his see his houses, 
vines, and gardens, situate at Holborn. I cannot enter further into 
the subject. The book has interest for the general reader, and is a 
treasury to the antiquary. I am glad, however, to support an 
employment of municipal funds against which no protest is 
conceivable. 
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A MANUSCRIPT-BOOK OF RECEIPTS, MEDICAL AND CULINARY. 


HE functions of woman as a supplemental leech date back to 
feudal times ; as a cook, presumably to the discovery of fire. 
Before the press had multiplied handy-books a receipt book -was 
transmitted from generation to generation by a family of good house- 
wives, and constituted not the least precious possession of the dame 
for the time being whose duties probably included, besides the pro- 
vision for the wants of her family and her guests, the administration of 
gratuitous remedies to the inmates of her house and a certain portion | 
of the poor in her neighbourhood. A volume of this kind, extending 
over the reigns of Queen Elizabeth to George III. inclusive, has been 
unearthed and published in facsimile, with an introduction by Mr. 
George Weddell. It is entitled “ Arcana Fairfaxiana Manuscripta”?! 
and constitutes a genuine curiosity. As to the conditions under 
which it was discovered I must refer the reader to Mr. Weddell’s 
preface, which has singular interest. It is sufficient to state that 
various ladies of the illustrious house of Fairfax have entered in its 
pages the remedies they have encountered or have proved by experi- 
ence, or the appetising dishes they have learned to make. With its 
various handwritings, extending from what the editor calls the Shake- 
spearean hand to the calligraphy of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, it furnishes opportunity for a study of the development of 
Court hand. For its quaint receipts, however, I principally recom- 
mend it to my readers. One female Fairfax has tested by experience, 
and adds a note to that effect, a cure for bleeding at the nose, con- 
sisting of wearing next the skin, in a silk or satin bag, the body of 
a toad dried in March. A toad is a common item in an early phar- 
macopeia. Its heart, dried and beaten to powder, is a remedy for the 
falling sickness, and its dried body is a charm against many things. 
Snail shells dried and beaten to a powder are diuretic, and powdered 
hartshorn, as is naively described, exercises a contrary effect. I cannot 
give further insight into this remarkable book, of which a limited 
edition for the delectation of readers of antiquarian taste is published. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
' Newcastle : Mawson, Swan & Morgan. 





